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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 

the postoifice — whether directed to his name or 

r’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
reeponsibie for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue fo send it unt pees’ is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 








STUMBLING BLOCKS. 


BY PROFESSOR SEELYE. 


Think, when you blame the present age, my friends 
This age has one redeeming point—it mends. 
With many monstrous ills we’re forced to cope; 
But we have life and movement, we have hope. 
Oh! thisis much! Thrice pitiable they 

Whose lot is cast in ages of decay, 

Who watch a waning light, an ebbing tide, 
Decline of energy and fall of pride, 

Old glories disappearing unreplaced, 

Receding culture and encroaching waste, 

Art grown pedantic, manners waxing coarse, 
The good thing still succeeded by the worse. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Women’s Liberal Federation seems 
likely to become as important a part of the 
Liberal party of Great Britain as the Prim- 
tose League has already become of the 
Tory party. In London, on the 20th inst., 
Mr. Gladstone addressed a select company, 
which had assembled to form a branch of 
the Women’s Federation, of which Mrs. 
Gladstone is President. This means a 
greatdeal. The action of the leaders com- 
mits both the great national parties to the 
policy of enlisting women in politics. 
The logical outcome will be woman suf- 
frage. 
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The Interior Department rendered a de- 
cision on the 18th inst., according to mar- 
tied women the right to enter and pur- 
chase timber and stone lands under the 
law governing the sale of such lands in 
the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Oregon and Washington 
Territory. This law allows the sale of 
lands unfitted for agricultural purposes at 
‘minimum price of $2.50 per acre, in 
tacts not to exceed one hundred and sixty 
acres to any one person or association. 
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The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, in the case of Isabella F. Duryea, 
involving an entry of land in the Hum- 
boldt District of California, decided that 
the law did not contemplate married 
Women as separate from their husbands in 
such entries, and that but one entry by the 

of the family could be allowed. The 

ry reverses this decision and allows 
‘married woman to make entry on the 
found that she acts as a femme sole in 
making the purchase. About forty cases 
80verned by the ruling laid down in this 
—" now pending in the General Land 
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The announcement of the intended mar- 
of Miss Alice Freeman, president of 
tllesley College, to Professor Palmer, 
ctor in Greek at Harvard, elicits a 
lexpression of interest which shows 

high a place this lady holds in public 

- Taken in connection with her ten- 
resignation of the position which she 
filled-with such rare tact and ability, a 
Very earnest desire is expressed that she 
remain at the head of the institu- 

With which ‘she is so honorably iden- 
To offer advice in such a case would 
‘delicate matter, but the inquiry very 
Pte arises: Why not go right on? 
Position of president ought not to be 


we ot mere detail. ‘The Record suggests 
Ma Protessor Palmer should give up his 


“e at Harvard, and that he and Miss 











Freeman jointly preside over fair Welles- 
ley. 
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Miss Jennie Collins, the well-known 
friend of the working girls, and the foun- 
der and manager of the institution known 
as Boffin’s Bower, died in Brookline, on 
Wednesday, July 19, of consumption, aged 
fifty-nine. The character and career of 
this generous and self-sacrificing philan- 
thropist deserves a fuller notice than our 
space this week permits, and will be more 
fully given in our next issue. 
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Hundreds of women are annually burned 
to death in this country by their clothes 
taking fire. This fact indicates the need 
of a radical change of style or material. 
No one ever heard of a man being burned 
to death by his clothes. It is not always 
from carelessness either. A Waltham 
woman, Mrs. Mary Broderick, sixty years 
old, was burned to death last Tuesday 
morning. She was preparing her son’s 
breakfast, when a small kerosene lamp ex- 
ploded or fell from her hands and set her 
dress on fire. 

Women have taken a leading part in the 
exercises of the Framingham Chautauqua 
this week. Mrs. Abba G. Woolson has 
charmed her audiences. A most animated 
gathering heard Mrs. Barney’s admirable 
lecture, ‘‘From Jerusalem to Jericho.” 
The crowded auditory was held almost 
breathless from first to last. Miss Finkel- 
stein’s closing lecture, representing life in 
Jerusalem, or city life in Palestine, was 
most rapturously applauded. Miss Alice 
E. Freeman, of Wellesley, and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore also spoke with great accept- 
ance. 
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In “Talks with the People,” the Boston 
Herald prints an interview with Mrs. 
Hazleton on the condition and needs of 
workingwomen. To advance the cause of 


.woman the industrial phase of the question 


is urged. In August, a meeting will be 
held at the Wells Memorial Institute, and 
all workingwomen will be invited to at- 
tend. An organization of workingwomen, 
on a trades-union basis, is proposed, adopt- 
ing the best features, and benefiting by 
the past errors of trades-unions. Mrs. 
Diaz has promised to speak on ‘**The Ben- 
efits of Association.” 
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At the Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting 
of the National Educational Association, 
it is estimated that there were nearly 
eighteen thousand people present, about 
three-fourths of the audience being women. 
At Wednesday’s meeting, in a series of 
resolutions, Congress was strongly urged 
to pass the Blair Educational Bill. Mr. 
Geo. F. Angell, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, sent one hundred and 
ten thousand copies of the Society’s publi- 
cations to the meeting for distribution 
among the teachers. 
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ALIEN AND CITIZEN, 


On the morning of the Fourth of July, I 
stood in the door of my dear old mother’s 
room, looking over the prairie to see the 
long train of cars that was to take a load 
of excursionists to Kankakee, across what 
was an unbroken prairie when my mother 
first became the tenant of her little cot- 
tage. Then it was set upon a treeless 
waste of green; now it is embowered in a 
fine shade of maples and willows, which 
she and I planted during the first year 
after the civil war began. The boys were 
in the army, and we had so little help out 
of doors, that we did many things our- 
selves which we were quite unused to do- 
ing. Among them was the planting of 
trees, so that the house is now surrounded 


_by quite a grove. There would have been 


no trees planted had not she and [ done it, 
and they grew just as well as did the tree 
planted in this neighborhood by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. They 
were no respecter of persons, but grew in 
the warm sunshine and fresh air, drawing 
their nourishment from the rich dark soil 
without asking whether a masculine or a 
feminine hand helped to plant them. 
During the dark and bitter days of the 
war, we had many sad experiences, which 
we bravely endured; for the dear old 
mother was of revolutionary stock, and 
her grandmother and her daughters had 
reaped their grain while her grandfather 
perilled his life for his country, or rather 
that he and his descendants might have a 
country. She understood that the pur- 
pose of Providence in all this was to build 
up a free, God-fearing nation, where the 





outcasts of all lands could find shelter; a 
nation to whom it should be said, *‘Inas- 
much as ye did it to the least of these, ye 
did it unto me.” She knew. that this 
great struggle now was to complete the 
work begun by the Fathers, and she did 
not murmur when her young grandson, 
hardly more than a boy, went through the 
little hamlet on his way to Missouri, one 
of the Nineteenth Illinois. She said, ‘He 
may never return, but the nation will not 
die.” 

Often, during those days, word came to 
us that our soldiers needed many comforts 
that quartermasters could not supply; 
especially those at Camp Butler, where 
they were in hospitals dying of pneumo- 
nia, contracted by standing in line in the 
wintry rain and then huddled into box- 
ears and cattle-cars for transit, because 
there were not enough railroad facilities 
to meet the emergencies. On such occa- 
sions there would come to us cries for aid, 
and our little society of loyal ladies again 
and again responded. When there was 
need of more than we could furnish, we 
used to go into the surrounding country 
and lay their wants before the people, 
who generously responded. ‘The dear old 
mother used to say on such occasions: 
“T can look after things at home while 
you go to the schoolhouse to talk to the 
people and get them to send comforts to 
their suffering soldiers. You can do this; 
Icannot; but in the olden times he who 
staid by the stuff was as worthy as he 
who went out for the spoil.” So she 
staid at home and guarded the interests 
there, while I went out and stirred the 
hearts of the people. 

She had been mentally reviewing all the 
wonderful experiences of her life while I 
looked out to see the carriages, freighted 
with the people in holiday attire going to 
rejoice and make merry that we were a 
nation of free citizens. At last she broke 
her meditative silence. She said: 

“This is my ninety-sixth Independence 
Day, and through my long life I have 
never done a disloyal act, but have, in all 
ways that I could, sought the interest and 
honor of the land where I was born and 
reared. I have borne children, who, it 
would appear, should have been free- 
born. But while one of these is a citizen, 
with all the rights and immunities of citi- 
zenship, and can vote and hold office and 
elect others to office, the other is an alien. 
It is past comprehension, that this differ- 
ence should exist between the children of 
the same father and mother, born in the 
same State, and brought up side by side. 
You, my child, who have made many 
more sacrifices for your country than your 
brother, cannot even help elect a school- 
director or have a word to say as to how 
taxes on your property shall be applied. 
You cannot say by your vote whether a 
man of honor shall represent your interest 
in Congress, or one who is filthy in morals 
and untrue in his political professions. 
And this is true of half the people whom 
we call a free and glorious people. [ 
should like to live to be a voting citizen of 
this republic and then I could depart in 
peace.” 

Ought she not to be so recognized and 
enfranchised ? H. M. T. CUTLER. 

Dwight, Livingston Co., Nl. 
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“AGE OF CONSENT” LEGISLATION IN NEW 
YORK. 





NEw YoOrK, JULY 18, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your “New York Letter,” in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL of July 9, the state- 
ment is made, under some misapprehen- 
sion, that during the last days of the ses- 
sion ‘‘a bill was rushed through the Legis- 
lature, lowering the ‘age of consent’ 
from sixteen to fifteen years.” 

On June 24, 1887, a bill was passed 
amending sub-division one of Section 278, 
of the Penal Code, pertaining to rape, and 
raising the ‘tage of consent” from ten to 
sixteen years. It has been officially certi- 
fied by the Secretary of State, and is now 
a law. The bill first passed the Senate 
fixing the age at fifteen, but was amended 
by the Assembly, which raised the age to 
sixteen, in which the Senate subsequently 
concurred. 

This is not all we asked or desired, but 
we hail it as a gratifying advance in legis- 
lative protection for the girlhood of the 
Empire State. 

In 1884, Section 282 of the Penal Code, 
pertaining to Abduction, was amended, 
fixing the ‘age of consent” in connection 
therewith at sixteen years. Sub-division 
two of the same section, as amended, also 
fixes the age of legal protection for un- 
married women ‘‘of previous chaste char- 
acter,” against enticement into bouses of 
debauchery for the purposes of prostitu- 
tion, at twenty-five years. 

AARON M. POWELL. 





SUFFRAGE A RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP. 


BY CHARLES G. WAITE. 
[Chicago Law Times.] 





(Continued from last week.) 

Article IV., Section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States; and the fourteenth 
amendment provides that no State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States. 

What are these privileges and immuni- 
ties? Is not suffrage one of them? 

Justice Washington, in the case of Cor- 
field vs. Coryell, Fourth Washington Cir- 
cuit Court Reports, (U. 8.), page 380, 
said: 

“The enquiry is, ‘What are the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the sey- 
eral States?’ We have no hesitation in 
confining these expressions to those privi- 
leges and immunities which are in their 
nature fundamental; which belong of 
right to all free governments.” 

After enumerating various rights which, 
in his opinion, come under the head of 
privileges and immunities, he says: 

‘To which may be added the elective 
franchise, as regulated and established by 
the laws or Constitution of the State in 
which it is to be exercised.” 

The case of Corfield vs, Coryell is cited 
as good law in Kent’s Commentaries. 
Speaking of this decision, Chancellor Kent 
says: 

‘It was declared in Corfield vs. Coryell, 
that the privileges and immunities con- 
ceded by the Constitution of the United 
States to citizens in the several States were 
to be confined to those which were in their 
nature fundamental, and belonged of right 
to the citizens of all free governments. 
Such are the rights of protection of life 
and liberty, and to enjoy and acquire prop- 
erty, and to pay no higher impositions 
than other citizens, and to pass through or 
reside in the State at pleasure, and to en- 
joy the elective franchise according to the 
regulations of the law of the State.”— 
Kent’s Commentaries, vol. 2, p. 72. 

The principle laid down by Justice Wash- 
ington and impliedly endorsed by Chan- 
cellor Kent, was applied, and a construc- 
tion given to Art. IV., Sec. 2, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in Abbott vs. 
Bailey, 6 Pickering (Mass.) Rep., page 91. 

Art. IV., Sec. 2, provides that the citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. In Abbott vs. Bailey, Chief- 
Justice Parker says that citizens of one 
State going into another, must reside there 
for such time as may be prescribed for 
other citizens before they will be entitled 
to vote. But he manifestly considers the 
right to vote one of the full rights of citi- 
zenship. In order to test this matter let 
us suppose the Legislature of Illinois 
should declare by statute that no citizen 
of Tennessee should ever be permitted to 
vote in Illinois? Would not that be a vio- 
lation of Art. IV., Sec. 2, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? 

In Minor vs. Happersett, 21 Wallace, 
U. S., Sup. Ct. Rep., pages 162 to 178, 
plaintiff, who claimed the right to vote in 
Missouri, made, through counsel, the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. As a citizen of the United States, the 
plaintiff was entitled to any and all the 
‘privileges and immunities” that belong 
to such position however defined; and 
such as are held, exercised and enjoyed by 
other citizens of the United States. 

2. The elective franchise is a ‘‘privilege” 
of citizenship in the highest sense of the 
word. Itis the privilege preservative of 
all rights and privileges ; and especially of 
the right of the citizen to participate in the 
government. 

3. The denial or abridgment of this 
privilege, if it exists at all, must be sought 
only in the fundamental charter of gov- 
ernment—the Constitution of the United 
States. If not found there, no inferior 
power or jurisdiction can legally claim the 
right to exercise it. 

4. But the Constitution of the United 
States, so far from recognizing or permit- 
ting any denial or abridgment of the 
privileges of citizens, expressly declares 
that ‘‘no State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” 

Waite, Ch. J., in delivering the opinion 
of the court, decided that the class of per- 
sons to which plaintiff belonged were citi- 
zens of the United States. The practice of 
the government was referred to and the 
subject considered from various points of 
view, and at considerable length.—pp. 
165—170. 

The court continuing, says : 

“The Constitution does not define the 
privileges and immunities of citizens. For 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


LOUISE MARKSCHEFFEL is society-edi- 
tor of the Toledo Journal. 


LADY ASHBURTON has fitted up and 
opened an excellent ‘coffee palace” at the 
Victoria Docks. 


Miss ALICE FREEMAN has presented the 
Christian Woman’s Exchange of New Or- 
leans with a set of views of Wellesley Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Mary V. Hogan is starting a 
White Cross Home ia Garrett, Ellis County, 
Texas. She appeals to a generous public 
for help. 


Dr. JENNIE MCCOWEN is superinten- 
dent of the Social Purity Department of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Davenport, Iowa. 

PRINcEss VICTORIA, wife of the Ger- 
man Crown Prince, presented the com- 
mencement prizes at the Norwood School 
for the Blind, in London, July 8. 


Miss MARCIA MARVIN, daughter of the 
late Bishop E. M. Marvin, has accepted 
the position of matron in the Mission 
School at Piracicaba, Brazil, and expects 
to sail in July. , 


Mrs. H. M. PLUNKETT, of Pittsfield, 
wrote the admirable little volume, 
‘Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” in 
which the necessity of a knowledge of 
sanitary science is set forth clearly and 
well. Many of the women’s clubs are 
taking hold of household sanitation. Itis 
a study particularly necessary to every 
woman who has, or ever expects to have, 
any supervision of a house. 


FLORENCE M. ADKINSON wrote a clever 
salutatory in the opening number of the 
Woman’s News, edited by L. May Wheeler 
and Nettie Ransford, in Indianapolis. Mrs. 
Adkinson says a very hopeful indication of 
the times is that women are less disposed 
to go in droves. The brightest and bravest 
strike out into unbeaten paths. They study 
the laws of supply and demand, and seek 
to do the work the world wants and is will- 
ing to pay for. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE has, this week, lect- 
ured in the *‘Summer Institute Course” at 
Cottage City ; in the ‘*Temperance Course” 
of the New England Chautauqua at 
Framingham, Mass., and in the ‘Lecture 
Course” of the Maine Chautauqua at Frye- 
burg, Me. The first week of August, she 
will lecture at Marshfield and Duxbury, 
Mass., on the invitation of her former pu- 
pils, and in Fitzwilliam and Dublin, N. H., 
in aid of Unitarian parishes. 

GRACE HOWARD writes from the Crow 
Creek Mission, Dakota, that her plans for 
the betterment of the industrial condition 
of the Indian women are already well 
under way. She has not gone West asa 
teacher, as the papers have reported, but 
her scheme, which is an original one, is to 
open on a small scale an establishment for 
the cutting, fitting and manufacture of 
clothing and other household articles, 
which the Indians now beg from the mis- 
sionaries, or buy. 


Mrs. CELIA W. WALLACE, of Chicago, 
is planning an industrial school for boys 
in that city. Mrs. Wallace is a rich and 
philanthropic woman, much interested in 
the waifs of the street. ‘The institution is 
to be, ina measure, reformatory, but in no 
sense penal, and no commitments will be 
made to it from the courts. Homeless 
waifs of the class who drift into the courts 
will be taken there however, retained by 
moral suasion, and givenachance. There 
will be nothing to prevent any boy from 
going back to the streets, if he chooses, 
and this liberty will naturally sift out the 
hopelessly incorrigible, leaving in the 
school those best worth saving from their 
unfortunate surroundings. 


Mrs. F. C. FLoyp, of South Boston, has 
invented a ‘‘Waterproof Bonnet,” manu- 
factured of rubber gossamer fabrics, for 
which she has received a patent in the 
United States and has applications pend- 
ing in other countries. The material is 
now manufactured in many fancy designs 
and in every color, making a perfect imi- 
tation of the bonnets and hats now 
‘vorn. Its great advantage is inde- 
structibility by rain, the terror of ladies 
who wear valuable bonnets. They will, 
therefore, welcome an article impervious 
to moisture, and yet handsome enough to 
be worn at church, theatre or elsewhere, 
either in pleasant or stormy weather. It 
is not heavy, andis very becoming. La- 
dies can hereafter dispense with the an- 
noying umbrella, and those who have ex- 
amined Mrs. Floyd’s bonnet are very en- 
thusiastic in its praise. ; 


















































































































that definition we must 
In this case we need pot 
they are, buc only wheth 
essarily one of them. 

“It certainly is nowhere made so in ex- 
press terms. The United States has no 
voters in the States, of its own creation. 
The elective officers of the United States 
are elected directly or indirectly by State 
voters.” —p. 170. 

The court then says: 

“The amendment (14th) did not add to 
the privileges and immunities of a citizen. 
It simply furnished an additional guaranty 
wd the protection of such as he already 
“Tt is clear, therefore, we think, that the 
Constitution has not added the right of 
suffrage to the privileges and immunities of 
citizenship as they existed at the time it 
was adopted. This makes it proper to in- 
quire whether suffrage was co-extensive 
with the citizenship of the States at the 
time of its adoption.” 

[Plaintiff's counsel had not claimed that 
suffrage was coextensive with citizenship 
as a matter of fact. They admitted, not 
only the historical fact of exclusion, but 
the legislative power, in the exercise of 
the right of regulation, to exclude some 
citizens from the exercise of the right, for 
reasons founded upon the nature of things. 
But they claimed that suffrage was in each 
State a right of the citizen of the United 
States, which the State could regulate but 
not destroy. ] 

The court then proceeds to consider who 
were in the exercise of suffrage in the vari- 
ous States at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, and adds: 

“In this condition of the law in respect 
to suffrage in the several States, it cannot 
for a moment be doubted that if it had 
been intended to make all citizens of the 
United States voters, the framers of the 
Constitution would not have left it to im- 
plication. So important a change in the 
condition of citizenship as it actually ex- 
isted, if intended, would have been ex- 
pressly declared.”—p. 173. 

The closing paragraph will show upon 
what ground the decision was finally 
based : 

The court says, that being of the opin- 
ion *‘that the Constitution of the United 
States does not confer the right of suffrage 
upon any one,” and that the Constitution 
and laws of the several States which had 
committed that important trust to a class 
of citizens different from that to which 
plaintiff belonged were not necessarily 
void, they affirmed the judgment.—p. 178. 

Here the final opinion is based upon the 
ground that the right of suffrage was not 
conferred upon any one by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. . 

But on page 170 the court had stated 
that the Constitution did not define the 
privileges and immunities of citizens. That 
we must look elsewhere to find what they 
were. It was there held that we must look 
outside the Constitution for a definition of 
the privileges and immunities of citizen- 
ship. ‘The Court had shown, as a matter 
of history, that at the time when the Con- 
stitution was framed, the States limited 
the suffrage to certain classes, but whether 
in so restricting the suffrage the States 
had acted right or wrong, or even whether 
they had acted legally or illegally, the 
Court did not say. Whether suffrage was 
one of those “privileges and immunities 
of citizenship” which the Court had said 
must be sought for outside the Constitu- 
tion, was left undecided. In fact the only 
point decided was that suffrage was nota 
right conferred by the Constitution. But 
all of our rights are not derived from the 
Constitution. Outside that instrument the 
Court does not go, in giving its decision. 
All considerations based upon the nature 
of our government and the impossibility 
of participating in it without the exercise 
of the suffrage, are entirely ignored. 

On page 170 the court says: ‘*The United 
States has no voters in the States, of its 
own creation.” 

It was not necessary that the United 
States should create voters in the States. 
The voters in the States created the Unired 
States. In so doing they became citizens 
of the United States, and having previous- 
ly been voters, they were now voting citi- 
zens, or citizen voters. Living in the sev- 
eral States—and they could live nowhere 
else—they were still, in voting for national 
officers, national voters. If, living in the 
States, they could be citizens of the United 
States, could they not, at the same time, 
be voters of the United States? 

Will it be said that the whole question 
of suffrage was turned over to the States? 
Not so. Because, though so far as State 
officers are concerned, the States have full 
power to regulate the suffrage, so long as 
they keep within the limits of a reasonable 
regulation, and do not, by an unreasonable 
one, abridge the suffrage as one of the 
privileges and immunities of citizenship, 
still, so far as Congress is concerned, the 
Constitution of the United States has itself 
regulated the question of suffrage, by pre- 
scribing the qualifications of voters. [See 


Art. I, Sec. 2.] It is true that those quali- 
fications are to be the same as those of 
voters for the most numerous branch of the 
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voters for members of the State legislature, 
then it could also have made them differ- 
ent. ‘By prescribing what the qualifica- 
tions shall be, it has shown that the United 
States has voters of its own. 

Council for plaintiff had claimed that it 
was the denial or abridgment of the right 
of suffrage, which, if it existed, was to be 
sought in the Constitution. It was there 
that we were to look to see if the voters, 
at the time of framing the Constitution, had 
placed any limitation upon their right of 
suffrage, or had authorized its abridgment. 
The court held, in effect, that the right of 
suffrage itself, if it existed, as a privi- 
lege or immunity of citizenship, was to be 
sought in the Constitution; though it had 
previously been heid, in the same opinion, 
that the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zenship had not been defined in the Con- 
stitution. 

The final opinion is based upon the fact 
that the right of suffrage is not conferred 
in the Constitution. But the Constitution 
is not a grant of rights to the people. It 
isa grant of power from the people and 
the States to Congress. The people did 
not need to confer the right of suffrage 
upon themselves. They already had it 
when the Constitution was adopted. ‘They 
framed a Constitution for the General Gov- 
ernment, but they did not make that in- 
strument the depository of all their politi- 
eal rights. ‘To prevent such a construc- 
tion they adopted two amendments; the 
IXth, which declares that the enumeration 
in the Constitution of certain rights should 
not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people; and the 
Xth, which declares that the powers not 
granted to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people. 

The voters of that day, by the very act 
of forming a government, became citizens 
of the government they were forming, and 
as such citizens, had a right to participate 
in that government. But this participa- 
tion could only be made eflectual in one 
way: by the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage. Thus voting and citizenship be- 
came inseparable. And because they did 
not immediately admit all citizens to share 
the suffrage with therm. it does not follow 
that with them it was not an attribute of 
citizenship, or that they had a right arbi- 
trarily, or without any good and sufficient 
reason, to exclude other citizens from the 
right which they themselves possessed. 

‘They previously had been and still were 
citizens of the States in which they resided, 
and as such citizens they there had the 
right of suffrage. ‘They had not derived 
it from the State legislatures nor from the 
State constitutions. The State constitu- 
tions are not grants of power or of rights, 
but mere limitations upon the power of 
the State legislatures; and all declarations 
in the State constitutions of the right of 
suffragein certain citizens or classes of cit- 
izens must be looked upon as equivalent 
to prohibiting the legislature from pre- 
venting such citizens or classes of citi- 
zens from voting. It is equivalent to say- 
ing that.the legislatures may, in the exer- 
cise of sound discretion, in regulating the 
suflrage. exclude, for good reasons, some 
citizens (not. necessarily all those not 
mentioned), but they must not exclude the 
citizens or classes of citizens specified in 
the constitutions of their States. 

The fallacy consists in assuming that 
the State constitutions are the sources of 
the right of suffrage. Suppose all the 
State constitutions had been silent upon 
the subject? Would not the State legisla- 
tures still have had the power to regulate 
the elective franchise as a right inherent 
in the people? Would the entire machin- 
ery of government have been suspended, 
on the ground that there had been a fail- 
ure to furnish the necessary motive power 
for putting it into operation ? 

Having thus the right of suffrage in the 
States where they resided, a right not de- 
pendent upon any State legislature or con- 
stitution, but superior to all of them, 
when, by virtue of their own act, the peo- 
ple who framed the Federal Constitution 
became citizens of the United States, they 
at once had the right of voting for mem- 
bers of the national legislature; a right 
which could not be taken away by any 
legislation, State or national. 


A State legislature has not such an 
arbitrary control over the elective fran- 
chise that it can rightfully or legally ex- 
clude an entire class of citizens from the 
suffrage so effectually that they can never 
attain it. The foreigner can become a 
voter by being naturalized; the infant can 
.become a voter when he arrives at the age 
of twenty-one. Even a criminal can be- 
come a voter by being pardoned and re- 
stored to his civil and political rights. 
But the class of citizens to which the com- 
plainant in Minor vs. Happersett belonged 





our Puritan ancestors. 















fer the 
right of suffrage, but there was no such 
right whatever in the citizen. But the 
Supreme Court would have hesitated to 
say that the people who formed this gov- 
ernment had no right to participate in it, 
except as such right should be granted to 
them by their State Legislatures, or by the 
coustitutions which they had framed. 

In the Dred Scott ease it was held that a 
certain class of citizens had no rights 
which the class in power were bound to 
respect. But the class thus judicially de- 
barred of all civil and political rights are 
to-day in the full enjoyment of these 
rights. ‘The case of Minor vs. Happersett, 
though less explicit in statement, quite as 
effectually debarred from the exercise of 
the most important political right, an en- 
tire class of ¢ tizens. 

When the Somerset case was decided by 
Lord Manstield, there were 15,000 slaves 
in the British Isles alone. besides the much 
larger number under British dominion. 
An immense number of people obtained 
their liberty ag the result of this decision. 

A liberal construction of the Federal 
and State constitutions, in accordance 
with their spirit and with the genius of 
our free institutions, would result in ree- 
ognizing suflrage as a right of citizenship, 
subject to regulations reasonable in them- 
selves and uniform in their operation. 
When such right, subject to such regula- 
tions, shall be recognized as inherent in 
citizenship, whether such recoguition shall 
be first by legislative or judicial action. 
then, and not till then, shall we have, in 
fact as well asin theory, arepublican form 
of government. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, } 
JUNE 27, 1887. § 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

T have just returned from a visit to Man- 
chester, where an exhibition, very beauti- 
ful both for its structure and its contents, 
was opened last mouth. Like the other 
celebrations of this year, itis called after 
the Jubilee; but the name, including the 
works of the past fifty years, is signifi- 
cant in a far wider sense than that of its 
relation to royalty. 

In the early days of exhibitions there 
was a hope and a dream, shared by all pro- 
gressive minds three decades ago, that 
these great gatherings of human arts and 
industries would prove festivals of fra- 
ternity among the nations, and as such 
would inaugurate an era of universal 
peace. That dream had a cruel awaken- 
ing, as our modern history bears terrible 
witness from each of the four quarters of 
the earth in ghastly succession—Europe, 
Asia, America, Africa—and, alas, even 
yet the booming of guns echoes from 
Egypt and the East, and Europe resounds 
with the rumors of war. 

But though the hopes of peace on earth 
are still far distant, the exhibitions that 
were to herald it have had a success, edu- 
cational and industrial, and have been in- 
centives to progress, of large account in 
the sum of human things. In 1857, the 
Art ‘Treasures Exhibition in Manchester, 
containing the finest examples of ancient 
and modern art in the country, served to 
educate our generation, and to make real 
to them what had hitherto been mere 
words and definitions, as impossible to ap- 
prehend as Fichte’s camel. It was a seed- 
bed and nursery of art culture and achiev- 
ments which, to carry out the metaphor, 
is still bearing fruit abundantly, by means 
of budding and grafting and. transplant- 
ing throughout the international area of 
civilization. That exhibition, thirty 5 ears 
ago, was the best presentation of the old 
masters ever collected in England. On 
the same ground, and as unique in charac- 
ter, this ‘‘Jubilee Exhibition” represents 
modern art in the past fifty years, and is 


unequalled in richness and completeness. 


Manufactures of every kind, and machi- 
nery marvellous in power, are still more 
fully represented and are at work in all 
their processes. From the ancient pot- 
ter’s wheel we can trace up the work to 
the ceramic triumphs in decorative art of 
Minton & Doulton. The molten glass is 
transformed into the exquisite jewelry of 
Salviate. Silk from the cocoon, cotton 
from the pod, and wool from the fleece 
are all wrought up into materials for 
human use before oureyes. The building, 
with its central dome and long transept 
avenues, is admirably contrived. An in- 
teresting part of the show is old Manches- 
ter, with its picturesque anachronisms of 
church tower and Roman gateways, Latin 
inseriptions, and the pillory and stocks of 
But the pictures 
are the great attraction. They are ar- 


‘ranged in thirteen galleries, so as to facil- 


itate a study of the modern schools, the 
various works of each artist being grouped 

























sett! n i the bo 
and Noel Paton. 
Moore for the sea-scapes. Landseer and 
Briton Reviere for animal portraiture. 
Copley, Fielding, Hunt and Walker, who 
have gone from us. Among those still at 
work we have Millais, Leighton, Alma 
Tadema, Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, 
Herkomer, Long, Faed, and others of like 
fame. 

In the [rish department, lace and many 
varieties of work by women are conspicu- 
ous. Some of the most delicate optical 
instruments, telescopic and photographie, 
came from the sister isle. Messrs. Grubb 
exhibit their model of the Lick Observa- 
tory, from their Dublin workshop. 

The newspapers have been so voluble 
about the Jubilee Day, and have treated 
it with such a “fine excess,” that I need not 
embellish it further. I need only remark 
that the central figure, a quiet, common- 
place, but withal a well meaning, prudent 
and resolute woman, was a striking sight, 
with her body guard and entourage of 
princes and princesses, and her attendance 
of the representatives of every potentate 
of Europe, from the Pope to the Czar and 
the Sultan, with a retinue of Maharajahs 
and Maharanees from India. Inthe Abbey 
she looked truly majestical, crowned and 
enthrouved on her hereditary chair of state, 
containing the old Celtic stone of tradi- 
tional fame. The service was splendid, 
the music, composed for the occasion, 
rolled grandly through the lofty arches of 
the cathedral. At the end all the princes 
knelt in turn and ki-sed the Queen’s hand, 
and she kissed all the princesses, bestow- 
ing a double embrace, mother-like, on her 
eldest-born, the Princess Imperial of Ger- 
many. 

In the precincts of, the fine old Abbey, 
sacred to departed royalties, poetic as well 
as political, whose remains are enshrined 
within its walls, the gorgeous grandeur of 
the royalty of to-day was not merely 
grandiose, but became, in its historic as- 
pect, solemn and eloquent in meaning. 
There can be no doubt that many in the 
stately assembly were touched with this 
high tone, feeling it to be something finer 
than anything that met the eye. ‘The Queen 
herself was deeply moved, but she bore up 
bravely, and made no sign that she felt the 
blank by her side which she has never 
ceased to mourn, and the sense of which 
must have been present with her at this 
memorial service. 

On Thursday, the last of the woman 
suffrage ‘‘At Homes” for the season was 
held at the offices of the London Society. 
It was a social occasion. Mrs. Hollings- 
worth, of your Women’s Club, and some 
other American ladies were among the 
guests. Kindred interests were discussed. 
Miss Anna Swanwick, our venerable Gre- 
cian, and Miss Sharman Crawford, as well 
as the Secretaries of the Dublin and Bristol 
Societies, Mrs. Haslam and Miss Blackburn, 
were present. Miss Borchardt told of the 
success of the new University Club for 
women graduates, which already numbers 
from two to three hundred members. Miss 
Hill, the editor of Woman, a new weekly 
paper for women, and Mrs. Charles, a 
Poor Law Guardian, were there. Miss 
Becker was absent at the House of Com- 
mons, watching the progress of the bill 
which threatened to deprive the pit-brow 
women of their means of livelihood. Hap- 
pily that measure has again been defeated 
by a large majority. 

Among the triumphs of the season, her- 
alded by all the newspapers, is the success 
of Miss Agnata F. Ramsay as Senior Clas- 
sic at Cambridge. ‘This gives good hope 
that the granting of degrees by that uni- 
versity will not be long delayed. Miss 
Ramsay, who stood alone in the first divi- 
sion, above all the men, is only twenty 
years of age. Her previous education, at St. 
Andrews, was conducted by women teach- 
ers, graduates of Girton, Miss Lamsden 
and Miss Dove, the successive mistresses 
of the High School where Miss Ramsay 
studied before she won a scholarship at 
Girton, three years ago. Women also ob- 
tained distinguished places at Cambridge 
in the recent Tripos Examinations in Medi- 
zeval and Modern Languages, in History, 
and in Natural Science. The literary jour- 
nals have also been praising the perform- 
ances of Greek plays by the lady students 
at Oxford, and at Queen’s College, London, 
of Alcestis; and at Bedford College the 
girls have given, also in Greek, the Iphi- 





“genia of Euripides with applause. 


REBECCA MOORE. 
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PROTECTING THE RIGHTS OF WIDOWS. 


The full bench of the Supreme Court has 
decided the case of Annie Staigg vs. George 
Atkinson, executor, which was a proceed- 
ing by the widow of Richard M. Staigg, of 
Newport, R. I., the well-known artist, to 
obtain her dower rights in lands in Minne- 
sota, owned by the deceased. Mr. Staigg 
died in Boston, Oct. 11, 1881, being at the 
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provision that this was to be in lieu of 
dower. The plaintiff accepted the proyj. 
sions of the will, and also claimed dower 
in the Minnesota lands. This claim was 
resisted by the executor, on the 

that by the Public Statutes of Massaoyy. 
setts, which provide that a widow shal 
not be entitled to her dower ip addition to 
the provisions of her deceased husband 
will, unless such appears by the will to 
have been plainly his intention, her right 
was barred, she having accepted the pro. 
visions of the willin her favor. The court 
decides that this statute has no application 
to lands outside this State, and that the 
plaintiff is entitled to one-third of the pro. 
ceeds of the Minnesota lands, less one. 
third of the amount of the mortgages oy 
lands of the deceased in Massachusetts, 
which were sold by the executor, and the 
proceeds of which contributed to make up 
the legacy of $10,000. 
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WOMEN WHO WANT TO VOTE. 


Who says Woman Suffrage is making no 
progress? 

The Society for Christian Endeavor has 
just held its Annual Convention at Sara- 
toga, and on the second afternoon, when 
the church was packed, Miss A. E. Hills 
gave an eloquent address on the need and 
justice of the young women in the Society 
voting on all society work. The address 
was received with close attention and 
rousing applause throughout, and was an 
able argument that those who-did two- 
thirds of the work should not sit silent 
while the other one-third governed. 

The Christian Endeavor Society has 
about 150,000 members among the young, 
growing men and women of their respec- 
tive churches. They are active, earnest 
workers for higher Christian life. Mis- 
sionary work, temperance, and social! pur- 
ity are their strongholds. Both sexes 
jointly work, and the women largely lead 
in numbers. Who will question that they 
lead in amount of work as well? 

Is it not a great point gained when such 
a society is led to see the injustice of the 
minority governing? 

In these days equal suffrage does not 
grow, it leaps. AN On-LOOKER 

(who will vote when she can). 
——— OOO 


A NOBLE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In a report of the organization of the 
Cincinnati Medical College for Women in 
a paper of that city, I find an item of in- 
terest to the readers of the JOURNAL 
Among the names of the faculty is that of 
Juliet Munroe Thorpe, A. M., M. D., a 
lecturer on ‘*Physical Diagnosis.” ‘The 
reporter adds: 


“It will be noticed, perhaps, with sur 
prise, that in the foregoing list there is 
the name of only a single lady. She is 
Dr. Juliet Munroe Thorpe, a graduate of 
Vassar and of the New York Medical Col- 
lege for Women, a member of the Cincit- 
nati Academy of Medicine and of the Cov- 
ington Medical Society. She is probably 
the first woman in Ohio, certainly the first 
in this city, to have the distinguished 
honor of being a member of the Faculty of 
such an excellent and long-established it- 
stitution as the Cincinnati College ot Med- 
icine and Surgery. Dr. Thorpe is a bright 
and accomplished woman, who is abreast 
of the times and an ornament to her pro 
fession. She is the wife of a member of 
the Commercial Gazette’s editorial stall, 
and lives in Covington, where she has # 
large and growing practice. That she 
will be a credit to her sex and professi00. 
as a medical lecturer, there can be 0° 
doubt. Her many friends and acquaint- 
ances—and she is widely known—Wwil 
watch the success of her new departure 
with interest, and it will probably 4 
much to open the doors for other womel 
to walk forth to larger spheres of useful- 
ness, and broader fields of practical asp’ 
ration. ‘Through all the centuries wome? 
have cared for the sick. ‘They seem 
have instinctive knowledge how to do it. 
Why, in this age of science and reaso), 
should they not add the learning of the 
schools to the qualities with which nature 
has endowed them, and achieve greater 
things in the art of healing? Dr. Thorpe 
is one of those who show that women ba 
succeed in medicine, and that it is as mu 
their place as men’s.” 


One point of interest attaching to the 
above report for temperance women 
suffragists is, that. the lady referred is 
the daughter of Mrs. Henrietta I.. Munre® 
the accomplished and efficient President 
the Ohio State W. C. T. U., herself one 
the first and most energetic crusaders, 

a leader inthe suffrage ranks. The 
loved daughter always stands by her side, 
in these as in all her many fields of labo! 
for elevating humanity. 

MoTHER STEWART: 

Springfield, Ohio, July 12, 1887. 
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“How One ‘Annex Maid’ Bega® vad 
Career” is a valuable illustrated -— 
tion of the famous ‘‘Harvard Annex” 














girls—in the July Wide Awake. 
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{THE OTHER SID 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1887. 
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The following exem of “The 
Other Side of the Law,” by A. 58. B., and 
also, in a measure, of **Widow’s Rights in 
Maine,” by L. S., is a story that was told 
by L. 5. herself a few years ago, and 
which is still going the rounds of the 


“My mother gets me up. builds the fire, 
gets my breakfast, and sends me oft,” said 


bright boy. 
mu hat then?” asked Mrs. Stone. 
“Then she gets my father up and gets 
his breakfast and sends him off.” 
“and what then?’ 
“Then she gets the other children their 
preakfast and sends them to school.” 
“And then?” 
“Then she and the baby have their break- 


v7 


a iow old is the baby?” 

“Oh, she is almost two, but she can walk 
and talk as well as any of us.” 

“Are you well paid?” 

“J get two dollars a week; father gets 
two dollars a day.” 

“How much does your mother get?” 

“With a bewildered look, the boy said: 
“Mother! why she don’t work for any- 


bod ? ; 

“L thought you said she worked for all 
of you?” 

“Oh, yes, she does; but there ain’t no 
money into it.” 
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THE MISERLINESS OF WOMEN. 





The following paragraph has been going 
the rounds of the newspapers: 

“After partaking of luncheon at a fash- 
ijonable restaurant yesterday, a lady left a 
twenty-five cent piece lying on the table. 
The waiter, supposing it to bea tip, fell 
ina fit. A few minutes later the lady re- 
turned to reclaim the coin, and stated that 
she had left it by mistake. It is feared, 
however, that her explanation came too 
late to save the unfortunate menial’s rea- 


son.” . 

That excellent paper, the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, comments as follows: 

“The jest is an old one, and not of the 
kind that improves with age. In the first 
place it is a severe comment upon restau- 
rants that the tipping of waiters should be 
necessary in order to secure polite service. 
If the owner of any establishment pays 
his employees insufficient wages, it is not 
incumbent upon outsiders to make up the 
deficiency. 

“It is said of women that they delight 
to haggle over a bargain, and show a mi- 
serly spirit in all their dealings—that they 
patronize cheap restaurants sooner than 
pay a high price for a handsomely ap- 
pointed lunch ; and that, if they ever give to 
charity, it is in a niggardly measure. Mr. 
Howells, who professes to have probed 
the feminine heart to its core, declares 
that they consider all expenditure extrav- 
agant that is not directed toward dress. 

“In answer to these strictures, it must be 
remembered that, unless a woman has a 
fortune or is a wage-worker, she has no 
money of her own, but is disbursing the 
income or earnings of her husband. If she 
has any conscience or sensitiveness, she 
feels inclined to handle carefully that 
which belongs to another. Miss Wolfe, 
after the manner of most women wealthy 
in their own right, gave largely of her 
abundance. As regards the accusation of 
Mr. Howells, the reply may be made that 
while the generality of men expect their 
wives to dress in a manner suitable to 
their station, they do not usually afford 
them the means of giving in charity. In 
most cases the money thus given by a hus- 
band is not in the shape of an allowance, 
but must be asked for, for each separate 
heed ; so that the wife feels often an abso- 
lute sense of guilt in spending it. We 
heed not, however, enter into this ques- 
tion, upon which so much has already 
been said. 

“It a woman is a wage-worker her earn- 
ings will, asa rule, barely cover her wants. 
Inthe mere item of wearing apparel the 
fashion of feminine garments is such that 
they become shabby and soiled sooner than 

of men; therefore, while she receives 


‘lower compensation for her work, it is, 


hot possible for 1 woman to be always 
neatly dressed on the same sum of money 
that would clothe a man suitably. Thus 
who supports herself must ‘sail close 
'0 the wind,” and has little margin for 
displays of generosity or extravagance. 


“Lastly, if a woman chooses to take her |. 


h economically it is not to her dis- 
tredit. Ever since Adam ate the apple, 
man’s appetite has been one of his weak 
Points, but it is hard that stones should be 
‘ast at Eve for being content to look on 
While Adam feasts.” . 


~~ 
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JUST FOR FUN. 


Inthe Golden Censer, of Rockford, Il. 
Anna C. Howard tells how. in a certain 
stern town, where the objections that 
women would vote,” **babies would 
neglected,” ete., were always heard, it 
"48 determined, just for the fun of it, that 
Women should vote: 





Now it ned that this town was re- 
ioutable for ts numerous dram- and 
ale-houses. The few friends of tem- 
Perance had tried in vain to do away with 


them ; the liquor 

day and had everything their own way. 
Town-meeting day came, and all thro 
the forenoon not &@ woman was seen at 
polling-places. ‘*We told you so,” said 
the o ors, “‘women do not want the 
ballot.” From early morning all throu; 
the day, men walked up and down 
streets or gathered in knots at the street 
corners or in the liquor-saloons, drinking, 
swearing, betting, quarrelling, and talking 
in loud, excited tones about the election, 
the majority, as usual, voting for ‘‘license.” 
At three o’elock in the afternoon the 
women of the town all came out together, 
and, depositing their ballots, returned to 
their homes quietly, having heen absent 
only about half the length of time they 
would have passed at an afternoon prayer- 
meeting. The homes were duly cared for, 
the work having been dove up in good 
New England fashion, in the forenoon, and 
fine election cake baked for tea. “All 
went merry as a marriage bell;” the chil- 
dren were buppy, the homes clean, and an 
abundance of good things provided to feed 
the inner man, and the objectors could 
find nothing amiss, till next morning, when 
it was discovered that, for the first time in 
the history of the town, it had gone for ‘‘no 
license,” and ‘‘all through this miserable 
woman suffrage!” 


PO oO —_—_—— 
A VISION. 





BY LILIAN WHITING. 





Lying low and lying fair, 
With the sunshine in her hair; 


With her forehead lily pale, 
(E’en your words do not avail.) 


Not your prayer her slumber breaks ; 
Not to words of yours she wakes; 


Shadowed by death’s dim eclipse, 
Sculptured hands, unanswering lips,— 


Gaze—love’s asking ne’er can cease, 
Though she hath eternal peace. 


—#oo— 
FORTITUDE OF A WOMAN, 








Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton writes in 
the Cosmopolitan: 

We went to the opera while we were 
in Madrid. The Madrid Opera House is 
one of the finest in the world, and the per- 
formance is nearly always good. Only 
the best singing will be tolerated by a 
Madrid audience, a fact of which I saw an 
illustration that was almost tragic. A 
young American had come there, much 
heralded, and under an engagement for 
six nights. She had already sung one 
night before I heard her, and had failed 
to please. For this evening another prima 
donna had been announced, but she had 
been taken ill, and the American girl un- 
expectedly uppeared in her stead. The 
rest of the company was as good as could 
be desired, and met with a hearty welcome. 

“When the American sang, she was quietly 
disregarded, save when, pow and then, a 
distinct hiss would come from the least 
fashionable portions of the house. How 
I pitied her as I saw her stand there, with 
all those hostile eves looking her over, all 
that sea of scornful faces turned toward 
her! How could she go on? But not to 
do so would have been to forfeit her en- 
gagement, and lose all that was her due. 
Upheld by I know not what sense of stern 
necessity, she steadily sang her part 
through. When a scene was applauded, 
she stood aside, with her pale face and her 
set lips. knowing that no share in the ap- 
plause was for her. Not an expression of 
Spanish approval or encouragement sus- 
tained her from beginning toend. I felt 
that no gladiator fighting in an arena ever 
displayed a more dauntless courage. 
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A WOMAN SUGAR-PLANTER. 





At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Louisiana Sugar-Planter’s Association in 
New Orleans, June 9, Gov. Warmoth said 
that on his recent visit to the Teche, he had 
met a lady who actually supervised per- 
sonally all the details of cultivation. She 
was to be seen on horseback in the field at 
daylight and was the last to retire at night. 
None of the crops in that section presented 
a more attractive appearance. He offered 
the following: 


Resolved, That Mrs. Amanda Delmas, an esti- 
mable woman and accomplished planter of St. 
Mary’s Parish, be elected a member of this Associ- 
ation. 

Resolved, That the Secretary notify Mrs. Del- 
mas of her election, and that all dues from her 
be remitted permanently, and that the reports of 
the Association and the bulletins of the Experi- 
mental Station be regularly sent to her at Patter- 
sonville, La. 


The resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously. 
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THREE MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 





It would be good missionary work if 
each subscriber to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
would send it for three months, for fifty 
cents, to some one or more persons who 
will be taking a summer rest, and who 
will have leisure to read it. This sugges- 
tion should be heeded. It is a trifle to do, 
is easily done, and is within the reach of 
many. 

Who will act on it? Too Me 








Ir Won’r Baxe Breap.—In other words, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not do impossibilities. 
Its proprietors tell plaidly what it has done, sub- 
mit proofs from sources of unquestionéd reliabil- 
ity, and ask you frankly if you are minum 
from any disease or affection caused or promote 
by impure blood or low state of the system, to 

ood’s Sarsaparilla. ‘The experience of 
rs) is sufficient assurance that you will not 
be disappointed in the result. 


James Pytz’s PEARLINE.—This tion, 
advertised elsewhere, is really an excellent arti- 
cle for saving labor in washing. It takes the 








+ place of soap, sal-soda and other chemical prepa- 
rations. 


men always carried the 





A BEAUTIFUL GOMPLEXION! 





A 


- HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM! 





HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM gives a Pure and Blooming Complexion, 
Restores and Preserves Youthful Beauty, Its effects are Gradual, Natural 


and Perfect. 


It Removes Redness, Blotches, Pimples, Tan, Sunburn and 


Freckles, and makes a Lady of Thirty appear but Twenty. The MAGNOLIA 
BALM makes the Skin Smooth and Pearly, and imparts a Fresh Appearance 


to the Countenance, 


HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM has been Established 


nearly 40 Years, Hagan’s Magnolia Balm can be obtained of Chemists and 


Perfumers. 


It is a lovely LIQUID and instantly applied ta FACE, NECK, ARMS 
and HANDS. It blesses rich and poor alike. 


Taz TEs 


HUMOROUS. | 


Brown—Hello, Jones! How’s your wife? | 
Jones (a little deaf)—Very blustering and | 
disagreeable again this morning. 


An advertisement reads: ‘*Wanted—A | 
young man to be partly out of doors and 
partly behind the counter,” and the Cleve- 
land Leader asks: ‘*‘What will be the re- 
sult when the door slams?” 


“Yes,” said the High Street woman to 
her neighbor, ‘‘we have had depressing 
times in our family. Johnny was taken 
with ulsteration of the diagram, then in- 
formation set in and went to his brain. It 
nearly killed him, but he managed to pu!! 
through.” 


“Uncle James,” said a city yorfng lady, 
who was spending a few days in the coun- 
try, ‘tis that chicken by the gate a Brah- 
min?” ‘*No,” replied Uncle James, ‘*he’s 
a Leghorn.” **Why, certainly, to be sure!” 
said the young lady. ‘*How stupid of me! 
I can see the horns on his ankles.” 


Father—Tommy, you should try and be 
a better boy. You are our only child and 
we expect you to be good. Tommy—lIt 
ain’t my fault that I am your only child. 
It is tough on me to be good for a lot of 
brothers and sisters I haven't got.— Texas 
Siftings. 


A little four-years-old girl remarked to 
her mamma, on going to bed, “I'm not 
afraid of the dark.” ‘‘No, of course you 
are not,” replied her mamma, “for it can’t 
hurt you.” ‘But, mamma, I was a little 
afraid once when I went into the pantry in 
the dark to get a custard.’’ ‘*What were 
you afraid of?” asked the mamma. ‘I was 
afraid I couldn’t find the custard.” 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to- 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Ir is needless to recommend the Bathing Suits 
and other water apparel made by the well-known 
firm of Freeman & Gray, 124 Tremont Street, 
Their garments are always of the latest, most 
becoming cut and style, always trimmed tastily. 
and are, in every respect, the best garments of 
the kind in the city. Ladies will do well to ex- 
amine these goods before purchasing elsewhere. 
Gentlemen will not only find what they want, 
but can get a complete outfit of all small goods 
in wear. 


KCEN ics For the Relief and Cure of 
_Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 

~ | LLS sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
WINE OF coc NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Bosten, 


liable BRAIN AND 
: is on filein Philadelphia 
TWS PAPER 3°29 
. . . A AA agents. 
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LADIES 


Brac kine 


ONLY DRESSING 
HAT WILL PRODUCE 


Neat 


OR MARDENINGTHE LEATHER, 
LARGE BOTTLES2 5 
ALL SHOE DEALERS SELLIP 








ve FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 


such as_ Pimples, 


omedones, Flesh- 


Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 


Roughness, Dryness, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 
ites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc, 


Itch, 


Sallowness, 


Prick] Heat, 


arbers 


ou RES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURE 


Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch, 


NSTS ess 


Vitality to torpid seogp ane Grows 


RESTORES 


air on Bald Places, 





OOLN Asa Dressing for the Hair; 
UNSURPASSED :. - Injure; Ye not an Ol. 
ITS WHOLESOMENESS {5 "..:2*ir0 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, Jicrion oot ae 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 


tf as a Toilet Requisite 

CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delightiul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving Headache and Ner- 





vous or Neuralgic pains. 
Concerning its other virtues, my 


al experience. 











This I say from person- 


friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 
SUSAN ©. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal), 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustie. 





For style. comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. t each 
Bustle is stamped“ Improved 
Lotta.” & Fi priests 
COLUMBIA RUB. CO., 
Sole M’f'r’s, Boston, Mass, 
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ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS! 


1. Any person sending us threenew sub- 
scribers and two dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 

2. Any old eubscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 


| How easily might the friends of Divine 





| 








| 


| 





| maintain themselves. 


Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. mt 

4. The WoOMAN’s JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formeriy, for 33.20 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 


| for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and to whom a 


liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 

6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 


| so easily and efficiently do, by calling 


attention to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and ure never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 

8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or for use of W. C. T. U.’s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance, 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 

11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 


months for 50 cents. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 


ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, } 
ANNA RICE POWELL, § 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 


cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 
Address 


EDITORS. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. ° 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 





issued. Cloth hound, 75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 6 cts., 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts., “ 





Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., ofdelicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
J of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 
Fey sale by all the leading dry goods houses. Ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. - 
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Letters containing remittances, and to 
the business of the must be addressed to 
3638, Boston. ers or P. O. Money 


The of the is a sufficient for 
freabecipion’ The sange of dave printed 
on the is a receipt for renewals. This change 
be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
a, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 
Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 
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THOSE BAD WOMEN. 


The objection most frequently urged 
against political rights for women now is 
that bad women will vote. The records 
of crime show a large per cent. of bad 
men, but no one proposes to disfranchise 
decent men on that account. The number 
of bad men is much greater than that of 
bad women. ‘Take for illustration the re- 
port made this week by the special com- 
mittee of the Board of Aldermen of this 
city appointed to visit the jail and other 
houses of detention in Suffolk County. In 
the jail they they found 123 males, 30 fe- 
males. In the House of Correction they 
found males, 410; females 69. In the 
House of Industry, men, 695; women, 225. 
In the Marcella Street Home 240 boys, 137 
girls. At Deer Island they found 57 boys 
and 3 girls. In the Truant School were 
92 boys and no girls. 

The records of all penal institutions and 
of crime everywhere give similar facts. 
If any class should be disfranchised be- 
cause of the bad who belong to it, surely 
it is not the women. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw, in reply to the 
**bad woman” objection, asked the woman 
who made it, how many such women 
there were in her town. After a little 
thought, she said: ‘‘There are none.” The 
same would be true of a majority of coun- 
try towns. Is it not time that the poor 
bugbear of ‘‘bad women” should cease to 
be opposed to the rights of millions of 
good women, whose votes are needed to 
help make things better? L. 8. 
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TIMES ARE CHANGING, 





Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, in his anti- 
woman suffrage speech, repeated the ven- 
erable statement that ‘no man ever wished 
himself a woman, but that many women 
wished themselves men”—but times are 
changing. 

A little boy in Melrose, growing up in 
a happy home, under the care of good par- 
ents,and without any suggestion outside of 
his own busy brain, is very much dissatis- 
fied that he is not a girl. He protests that 
he ‘‘will not grow up a boy!” ‘will never 
have his curls cut!” *‘will never wear trou- 
sers!” ‘He will be a dirl, for boys are 
no good!” 

I called on a friend in a neighboring 
city, whose only child is a bright boy of 
six years. The usually gay little lad was 
in sore distress, angry and weeping and 
loudly protesting. His pleasure at seeing 
me temporarily checked his grief, and 
after a little I ventured to inquire the 
cause of his trouble, when the fountains 
of his sorrow were again opened. He 
burst forth in wordy anger, and with tor- 
rents of tears: 

‘*‘Mamma means to make me grow up a 
boy, and I won’t! there, now! She wants 
to cut off my curls (which hung to his 
waist) and make me wear pants, and I just 
shan’t doit! She might buy mea pretty 
white dress and blue ribbons, like Susie 
Barnes, and a white hat with a feather like 
hers, and let me grow up a girl, just as I 
want to; but she won’t do it, and I think 
‘itis too bad! I’m going off somewhere, 
and I won’t never come back till I grow 
up to bea girl. See if 1 don’t!” 

Only yesterday, the father of two sons 
and three daughters said to me: “I know 
exactly what to do with my daughters. 
They have aims and plans and are going 
to college and professional schools, un- 
daunted by any prophecy of failure, and 
allowing no social allurement to encroach 
upon their studies and preparations. In 
good health, with a love of work, and 
with high ambitions and unflagging en- 
thusiasm, they are achieving for them- 
selves a happy and successful future. But 
my boys have no aims and no ambitions. 
They are not fond of study or work, and 
shirk both when they can. To play base 
ball, to win at lawn tennis, and to ride a 
bicycle contents them to their hearts’ core. 
I sometimes wish all my children were 
girls!” 

Wait a little, Senator Ingalls! Times 
are changing, and the woman’s hour draw- 
eth nigh. MAry A. LIVERMORE. 


The statement which went the rounds of 
the papers, that Rev. Olympia Brown 
Willis, of Racine, Wis., has been sued by 
the election inspectors, is wholly without 
foundation. 








The following paragraph has been, of 
late, frequently copied and quoted. It oc- 
curs in a quite commonplace article in the 
Popular Science Monthly, by G. Romanes, 
the same writer, we believe, who has 
written with distinction on various topics 
in natural history. 


“Seeing that the average brain- t 
of women is about five ounces less 
that of men, on merely anatomical 
grounds we should be pre to ex- 
pect a marked inferiority of intellectual 
power in the former.— r Science 
Monthly, July, 1887, p. 383. 


In the same number of the same maga- 
zine is another article, by Dr. Joseph 
Simms, on “Human Brain-Weights.” 
From this article 1 make the following 
quotations: 


‘The Lancet has recorded the observa- 
tion that men with large heads endure 
cold better than those with small ones. 
The Laplanders have the largest heads in 
Europe, in proportion to their stature; 
Norwegians next; then come Swedes, 
Danes, Germans, French and Italians.” 

‘The female brain in the human species 
is generally lighter, in mature years, than 
the male, by five ounces, or ten per cent., 
while the stature is only eight per cent. 
less.” 


(Thus the average difference is only two 
per cent. } 


‘The Slavenic family possess the largest 
encephalon, the Romans the smallest; and 
the intermediate Magyars possess a more 
weighty encephalon than the Germans, 
which are nearly equal to the Romanic 
stock.” 

‘Dr. Clendinning, in the Croonian Lec- 
tures, shows that the male encephalon loses 
more than an ounce every ten years after 
it is fully grown: 15 to 30 years, 50.75 oz. ; 
30 to 50 years, 49.66 oz.; 50 to 70 years, 
47.1 oz.; 70 to 100 years, 41.5 oz.” 

‘Several other eminent anatomists have 
made similar exhibits. Brain-weight de- 
creasing as the intellectual power in- 
creases. It is logical, therefore, to conclude 
that no parallel exists between power of mind 
and weight of brain.” 

‘*Any reflecting person who has studied 
the brain-weights of eminent men as com- 
pared with ordinary intelligences, must 
arrive at the conclusion that a great mind 
may belong to a person who carries a very 
small, a medium-sized, or a very large 
brain, the size and weight neither adding 
to the mental power nor detracting from 
it, provided only that the encephalon is 
sufficient to give due support to the bodily 
life.” 

‘Table by Dr. Boyd from 1607 post 
mortem examination of sane persons, 
shows that the human brain reaches its 
maximum of weight, in proportion to the 
rest of the body, between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty, in both sexes; and 
then it continues to decrease through life. 
While intelligence is rapidly increasing 
from twenty to sixty years of age (?) 
the brain is diminishing.” 

‘‘Large stature may be a general indica- 
tion of large brain-weight, but the latter 
cannot be taken as a safe index of high in- 
tellectual power.” 

Some of the authorities quoted by Dr. 
Simms are not of recent date, although 
their calculations (tables of Boyd and 
Clendinning) are quoted with approval 
by one of the most distinguished writers 
on this subject, Bischoff. This physiolo- 
gist published an elaborate volume on 
Human Brain-weights, in 1880, and in 
this never misses an opportunity to em- 
phasize the average inferiority in weight 
of the female brain. Yet he himself re- 
marks (Das Hirn gewicht des Menschen, p. 
143”): 

‘The relative brain-weight is somewhat 
more favorable in women than in men, 
since in the former it is one forty-fifth of 
the body’s weight, in the latter one forty- 
sixth.” 

The same high authority remarks: 


‘*Every anatomist has found brains poor 
in convolutions in persons who were not 
known to be defective in intelligence ; and 
brains rich in convolutions, whose posses- 
sors during life had been entirely undis- 
tinguished.” 

‘‘Among the brains of ten distinguished 
scientific men, observed by me in Munich, 
not one possessed a remarkable weight; 
eight, however, exceeded the average; 
three were an average weight; four were 
below the average. On the other hand, 
the four heaviest brains observed by me 
belonged to common laborers. ‘lhe heav- 
jest authentic brain-weight, of 2,222 
grammes (5 lbs. 9 oz.), was found in the 
body of a quite unknown man, of the 
name of Rustan.” 

‘The absolute and relative brain-weight 
gives no sure indication of mental activ- 
ity.” “Variations between 1,100 or 1,200 
and 1,500 grammes appear to be without 
striking significance for the psychic de- 
delopment of the individual.” (p. 137.) 


The average brain-weight for men, as 
deduced from a table of 559 cases, is given 
by Bischoff as 1,362 grammes (3 lbs. 
6 1-2 oz.). The average brain-weight for 
wowen, calculated from 347 cases, is 1,219 
grammes (3 Ibs. 2 1-10 oz.). The differ- 
ence is 143 grammes (4 1-2 0z.), which, by 
Bischoff’s own showing, falls quite within 
the limits of those ‘‘variations which 
are without striking significance for the 
psychic development of the individual.” 

An interesting fact is deducible from 
Bischoft's table, of 347 female brains. Out 
of this number, 321, or 92 per cent., fall 
below 1,362 grammes, the masculine aver- 
age from 559 cases. [Both sets of patients 
were taken from the hospital population. ] 


Twenty-six female brains, or over seven 
per cent., surpass the masculine average, 
rising from 1,370 grammes to 1,565 
grammes. 

‘There are at least two circumstances, 
well known to anatomists, that must al- 
ways modify all conclusions in regard to 
mental power derived from the brain- 
weight. The first fact is that a large part 
of the encephalic mass consists of motor- 
apparatus, correlated with the muscles of 
the body, and perhaps proportioned to 
their development. The second is, that, 
besides the nerve tissues proper, there ex- 
ists a mass of connective tissue, which 
holds these together, and has, pre- 
sumably, no other function, yet neces- 
sarily adds to the weight of the brain. 
Yet the same persons who are perfectly 
well acquainted with the uncertainties of 
this particular physiological investigation 
often do not hesitate to draw from that, 
theoretical conclusions in regard to the 
possibilities of the female intellect, which 
are designed as a basis for the most forci- 
ble practical restrictions upon its expan- 
sion. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI. 


WATERTOWN WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The fifty-third league of the State was 
organized Saturday, July 16, at 7 P. M., 
in the parlors of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Fitz, of Watertown. Much to the surprise 
, of Rev. W. H. Savage (brother of Rev. 
Minot Savage, of Boston) he was nomi- 
nated and elected as president. ‘To-day he 
is wondering how it came about that he, 
with all his duties, actually consented to 
take another one and become the presi- 
dent of the local League of his town. Rev. 
W. H. Savage could not be called a con- 
vert until the Kansas women voted. ‘That 
satisfied him entirely. Now he wants the 
Massachusetts women to have votes, be- 
lieving they would do equally well. 

Rey. Edward Rand, the Episcopalian 
clergyman of Watertown, was very cor- 
dial, and was pleased to assert that he had 
been a woman suffragist throughout his 
pastorate of many years. He united with 
the South Boston Club years ago, and he 
has, in his church, acted upon the princi- 
ples of woman suffrage, by having the 
women members of his church vote and 
hold office. Rev. Mr. Rand says that ‘You 
will find that many of the Episcopalian 
clergy have been, in the last two years, 
converted to woman suffrage principles. 

Mrs. Ellen D. Potter, and Mrs. Brown, 
her daughter, very kindly allowed me to 
make their home my headquarters during 
the few days I was making calls in Water- 
town in the work of organizing. 

The league begins with twenty-eight 
charter members. The officers elected are 
as follows: 


President—Rev. W. H. Savage. 

Vice-Presidents— Mrs. Geo. Frazer, Rev. Ed- 
ward Rand, Mrs. Henry Chase, A. L. Richards. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs.Sanford Phipps. 

Executive Committee — Mrs. Angelo Foster, 
Rev. A. M. Knapp, Dr. 8. Adelaide Hall, Mrs. 
W. W. Russell, Mrs. J. Hall. 

Banner Committee—Mrse. F. F. Knapp, Mrs. 
F. T. Dutton, Mrs. Angelo Foster, Mrs. George 
Frazer. 

Most of the officers have already accept- 
ed these positions. The league believes 
the time for talking has gone by. They 
will do all they can to unite and invite 
their townspeople to meet them socially. 
This will be their chief work at present. 
It is a feature I would commend to all the 
leagues of Massachusetts. 

Cora ScotTr PonpD. 


—————_-¢-e—_____ 
NATICK WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

As we are always glad to hear from our 
sister leagues, we send you a word con- 
cerning our own: 

The last of a series of meetings, very 
much enjoyed by us, was held on Tuesday 
evening, June 28. We reluctantly ad- 
journed at a late hour, until our annual 
meeting in September. This was of neces- 
sity, not of choice. We have met two 
evenings in each month since February, at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Hayward, 
interested members of the League. These 
meetings have been characterized by per- 
fect freedom and good will. The attend- 
ance has not been large, but regular. 
Those who came once were sure to come 
again. ‘The interest has never abated, but 
has rather increased, the last two meet- 
ings being larger than any preceding. 
The object has been general information 
and free interchange of thought. 

Our own town by-laws were our first 
study, and elicited considerable discus- 
sion, not because the meaning was ob- 
scure, but because we knew they were 
constantly being violated. The reason for 
this we wanted settled. 

Next the Interstate Commerce Law was 
read and considered. This exercise served 
a purpose; the eye catches more rapidly 
what the press has to say concerning it; 
we take a more intelligent interest in the 
controversy it incites, and shall note the 
changes that are sure to be made. 

Oue evening was spent in the discus- 





sion of the labor problem, as many might 





underlies them all, and only through its 
triumph can the others make headway. 

The last evening was a diversion. Se- 
lections bearing on suffrage for women, 
both pro and con, were read by different 
members. The consideration of objec- 
tions could not be indulged in at any 
length. Unfortunately our host was ill, 
but we could not adjourn without extend- 
ing to our hostess some slight token of 
our regard. At the call of the President 
for the last contribution to the evening’s 
entertainment, our Vice-President came 
forward, and in a few fitting words, pre- 
sented to our hostess a little souvenir of 
the pleasant evenings we had spent in her 
parlors. It consisted of two books, 
‘*What Shall we do with our Girls,” by 
Mrs. Livermore, and ‘Random Recollec- 
tions,” by H. B. Stanton. This was a 
perfect surprise to Mrs. Hayward, but her 
manner was self-contained, and her re- 
sponse both hearty and graceful. 

These meetings for business and im- 
provement will be continued from Sep- 
tember onward, we hope, with larger at- 
tendance and still greater interest. ‘The 
New England Woman Suffrage Bazaar 
will be our first consideration. Work is 
already commenced, and when we meet 
again our plans will be defined. In the 
meantime we shall not be idle. 

M. B. T. 





A number of States have promised to 
have tables at the coming Bazaar. We hear 
indirectly of some of our Massachusetts 
Leagues meeting regularly each week ina 
league sewing-circle, cutting and sewing 
and planning for their table next Decem- 
ber. They will work slowly and not be 
hurried at the end. Those who are unable 
at times to meet with them, devote the time 
to Bazaar work at home during that par- 
ticular afternoon. 

We all ought to feel responsible for the 
success of this Bazaar, which promises to 
put money into the treasuries of local, 
State and American Associations. The 
American W. 8S. A. will use the fund in 
those States or Territories which seem 
most in need of it. 

Wherever another State passes a muni- 
cipal woman suffrage bill we must be ready 
to give it assistance. Certainly every friend 
in the country who knows of this Bazaar, 
and who wishes to do something to help 
woman sufirage, will use this opportunity 
to make a donation early and to solicit of 
friends for the Bazaar tables. 

The money which Massachusetts cleared 
at the Bazaar last year has enabled us to 
establish better headquarters, and to work 
upon a larger scale than ever before. 

C. 8. P. 


~~ 
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A WANDERING LETTER. 


LAKE BLUFF, ILL., JULY 19, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

My audience last Sunday evening, at 
Willoughby, Ohio, was a large one. Col- 
lege Hall, the largest auditorium in the 
place, being well filled. On Monday I bade 
my kind friends, the Elwells, good-bye, 
and took an early train westward. Onthe 
way I met Mrs. Casement and had a pleas- 
ant chat with her as far as Cleveland. At 
Elyria, where I had to wait some hours, I 
dined with Mrs. H. Brush, one of the ac- 
tive leaders of the cause, and also met Dr. 
Warren, who has a large practice and is 
one of the most successful of women phy- 
sicians in that region. 

At evening I went to Lorain, where I was 
met by Mrs. Dr. Dale, an enthusiast in the 
cause, as indeed were all the active work- 
ers here. I spoke in the Congregational 
Church, a large building which was well 
filled. Mrs. Fitzgerald had dressed the 
platform with flowers most tastefully, 
high screens of cat-tails, geraniums, and 
lilies on either side, with a great pyramid 
of pink hollyhocks in the centre, and the 
motto in green leaves, ‘‘No taxation with- 
out representation,” across the choir gal- 
lery. ‘The singing, under the leadership 
of Mr. Edward Smith, was exceedingly 
good. Rev. Mr. Painter presided. Mrs. 
Rowley, President of the society, intro- 
duced me. It was the first suffrage speech 
ever delivered in the place, and therefore 
attracted much interest. 

The next day I went to Toledo, where I 
was the guest:of Mr. Richard Mott and his 
daughter, Miss Anna Mott. ‘This veteran 
reformer, the youngest brother of James 
Mott, the husband of Lucretia, is still ac- 
tive and clear-headed, though past eighty. 
This beautiful home contained many 
souvenirs of the old anti-slavery struggle. 
In the evening I spoke in the Central Con- 
gregational Church, which held a good au- 
dience notwithstanding the intense heat. 
Mrs. Mary Craven presided, and Mrs, 
Rose L. Segur, Mrs. Sarah Williams, Mrs. 
Bissell, and many other active friends 
were present. 








Next day I had a long, hot journey t, 
Chicago, where I was the guest of Mrs 
Rosa Miller Avery. I addressed the An 
thony Club in Gleason's Academy Hall jp 
the evening, the President, Mrs. Emm, 
Webb Haskett, presiding. 

Thursday, July 14, was Suffrage Day at 
the Lake Bluff Temperance Convention, 
Thither I journeyed with Mrs. Avery, Mrs, 
Haskett, Dr. Alice B. Stockham, Mrs. 
Celia Whipple Wallace, Mrs. Judge Waite, 
and other suffrage friends. In the after. 
noon we went to the tabernacle, wher 
Miss Frances E. Willard was’ presiding 
Rev. Mr. Evans read an able address jy 
behalf of the reform, and Pundita Rama. 
bai, the interesting Hindoo lady, and my- 
self made some remarks. In the even} 
Miss Rachel Foster, of Pennsylvania, ang 
Mrs. Hannah L. Tracy Cutler spoke ¢. 
fectively. 

For two days I have been resting, except 
for some brief speeches, and have enjoyed 
the opportunity of talking with Miss wy. 
lard. Miss Sallie F. Chapin, of South 
Carolina, Mrs. C. A. Leech, of Kentucky, 
and many other earnest women gathered 
here to advocate the twin causes of woman 
suffrage and temperance. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLaké, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Miss JANE ANDREWS, well known and 
highly esteemed as an author and teacher, 
died on the 15th inst., aged fifty-two, at 
her home in Newburyport, Mass., after 
several years’ lingering illness. ‘To those 
who knew her singularly beautiful and 
noble character the news will come as 4 
severe personal bereavement. 

Miss Andrews had a love and sympathy 
for children which enabled her to exert 4 
strong and lasting influence for good upon 
all such with whom she was associated. 
She was able to enter into their conscious- 
ness and interpret them to themselves, 
This intuitive perception enabled her to 
write juvenile books of unusual and per 
manent merit. Her story of the ‘Seven 
Littie Sisters who Lived on a Round Ball 
that Floats in the Air” fascinates the little 
people, and should have a place in every 
child’s library. Her works have had a 
large sale, and deserve to be even more 
widely circulated. Miss Andrews leaves 
sisters, Mrs. Rufus Leighton and Miss 
Emily Andrews. Hundreds of younger 
women, who have been moulded by her 
wise and winning influence, will keep her 
memory green as long as they themselves 
live. H. B, B. 





Anna R. Denning. 
Rest, patient heart! perfect and joyous rest, 
That which for God’s own children doth remain; 
The sweet companionship of spirits blest, 
The welcome freedom from all grief and pain— 
O! happy soul! such recompense to gain! 
So, pure, brave spirits take their onward flight,— 
Not life laid down, but life renewed again— 
Not death’s dark gloom, but Heaven’s blessed light, 
Like sunrise breaking through the pall of night. 
‘ FANNIE HOLDEN FOWLER. 
Manistee, Mich., July 13, 1887. 


DoROTHEA L. Drx, the philanthropist— 
our older readers will recall this name— 
died at the asylum in Trenton, N. J., 00 
Monday, of heart disease. ‘This venerable 
woman, who acquired a national reputa- 
tion by her efforts to relieve the condition 
of the pauper, criminal and insane classes 
of the country, was over ninety years old. 
She was born at Worcester, about 17%. 
Early left an orphan, she first established 
a school for girls at Boston, and then de 
voted her life to ameliorating the con- 
dition and treatment of the unfortunate 
und criminal classes, visiting public insti- 
tutions, and ministering to the necessities 
of their inmates. In 1834 she went to Eu- 
rope to investigate the methods of treat 
ment for these people, and on her retur, 
in 1837, efficiently promoted the establish- 
ment of lunatic asylums in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, Nortb 
Carolina, New Jersey and other States. 
In 1848 Miss Dix petitioned Congress for 
an appropriation of public lands to endow 
hospitals for the insane in the various 
States, and in 1854 a bill was passed grant 
ing 10,000,000 acres for that purpose, but 
the measure was vetoed by Presidedt 
Pierce. During the civil war Miss Dix 
was superintendent of hospital nurses, 
‘shaving the entire control of their employ- 
ment and assignment to duty.” When the 
war was over she resumed her labors for 
the insane. These were kept up until about 
five years ago, when Miss Dix was take® 
ill, during a visit to the insane asylum # 
Trenton, which she had been instrumental 
in founding. The authorities of New Je 
sey, in recognition of her public service 
then offered her a home for life in the i 
stitution where she died. The record 
such a life carries its own stirring aud i 
pressive lesson, and its end within the 
walls which she had helped to rear ¥# 
not unfitting. The body of the woms? 
who so notably served her day and ge 
eration will be buried in Boston, W: 
her mission was apprehended #24 her first 





» philanthropic work was done. 
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A noble memorial to Dr. Mark Hopkins 
js $150,000 endowment for Williams Col- 


lege. 

The Rutland (Vt.) Herald warmly sup- 
ports the idea of teaching the science of 
cookery in the public schools. 

The little story in Pansy, by Grace Liv- 

(Pansy’s niece), called ‘A Chau- 
tauqua Idyl,” is a real prose poem. 

The Queen of Roumania honored Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee by translating Victoria’s 

into Roumanian, and publishing jt 
in a cheap edition. 

The late Frederick Jones has devised to 
the Boston Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation an undivided half of the estate 
Nos. 88 and 90 High Street. 

Neal Dow, of Portland, has consented 
to speak on “Prohibition” in Massachu- 
setts, and is expected to take part in the 
third party canvass in the Empire State. 

Miss Anna E. Wayland, the last survi- 
yor of the six children of the late Francis 
Wayland, died recently at Washington. 
She was for years at the head of a school 
for girls at Saratoga. 

Eight young ladies have offered them- 
selves to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, of the West, for appointment as 
missionaries.. Two or three of these are 
for the Medica) Mission Department. 

“Remember the Alamo,” by Rose Hart- 
wick Thorpe, in her new volume, ‘Ring- 
ing Ballads,” published by D. Lothrop 
Company, is a stirring ballad that thrills 
one like a strain of martial music. . 

On a recent Saturday evening the mem- 
bers of the Woman Suffrage Association 
of Le Roy, N. Y., and their guests, to the 
number of over a hundred, enjoyed an in- 
formal address by Pundita Ramabai. 

A large audience gathered at the Chan- 
ning Church, Newport, Tuesday after- 
noon, to listen to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's 
address before the Women’s Auxiliary 
Society, on scenes and incidents of her 
travels in Europe. 

Mrs. Nancy Culpepper, of Starkville, 
Miss., who recently celebrated her one 
hundred and third birthday in good health, 
is cutting her third set of teeth, does not 
wear spectacles, and can thread a cambric 
needle with perfect ease. 

The ladies of Saginaw City, Mich., have 
& co-operative sewing society of the 
Knights of Labor. ‘They use their profits 
to furnish their assembly rooms, and have 
already purchased an elegant organ, hung 
the walls with attractive pictures, etc. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s portrait will be 
the frontispiece of the August Century, ac- 
companying a note by herself concerning 
the origin of the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” appended to an article by Brander 
Matthews on ‘The Songs of the War.” 

Mrs. John Tyler, once a bride of the 
White House, has been calling on Mrs. 
Cleveland, and reciting some sparkling 
reminiscences of her early married life as 
the wife of a president. She has five chil- 
dren and a beautiful young granddaughter. 

Queen Kapiolani and suite were enter- 
tained by the Mayor of San Francisco, 
While they were in that city on their way 
home, at public expense. The bill has 
tow been reported. It amounts to four- 
teen dollars and fifteen cents. A good ex- 
ample! 

Queen Victoria has taken to carrying « 
walking-stick, not for vanity, but because 
she needs its support. It is not like the 
pretty jewelled affair which Eugenie used 
to manage so gracefully in her days of 
Pride, but a plain, black, crutch-headed 
itick meant for use. 

The charming simplicity and grace of 
Mme. Spyri’s stories have made them more 
and more popular, until they have become 
Perennial favorites. Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
who translated “‘Uncle Titus,” has a new 
Volume now ready called ‘‘Swiss Stories,” 
Published by D. Lothrop Company. 

The Forum for August, will contain arti- 
cles from Governor Foraker, Lord Bram- 
Well, Dr. Howard Crosby, Edward Eggles- 
ton, Prof. Everett, W. H. Mallock, Ed- 
Ward Everett Hale, General Greely, John 
D. Champlin, Dr. Deems and Prof. Ely. 
The subjects discussed will cover a wide 
Tange, 

It is reported that Miss Alice E. Free- 
Man has placed her resignation as Presi- 
dent of Wellesley College in the hands of 

trustees, but has consented to remain 

% acting President until her successor 

have been chosen. The reason as- 

is her approaching marriage with a 
Professor of Harvard University. 

Amanda Eubanks, of Rome, Ga., is the 

colored woman in the United 

» She pays taxes on $400,000 worth 

*t property, which she inherited from her 

lather, awhite man. Mrs. James Thomas, 

of St. Louis, is another wealthy negress, 

assessed on property to the amount 


ot $300,000. 





Mrs. Mary A Livermore will lecture at 
the Chautauqua Assembly, which will 
open on August 2. She has spoken dur- 
ing the past week as follows: July 19, 
Summer Institute Course, Cottage City. 
July 20, New England Chautauqua, Fra- 
mingham. July 22, Maine Chautauqua 
Course, Fryeburg. 

Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer is receiving a 
hearty welcome on the Pacific Coast. No 
building can be found large enough to ac- 
commodate the crowds that flock to hear 
him. At Oakland the people adjourned to 
the largest theatre, and it was packed, and 
thousands were turned away. Dr. Coll- 
yer is a staunch friend of woman suffrage. 

The overwhelming majority of our 
voters is opposed to “universal suffrage.” 
In Democratic Rhode Island they have not 
even manhood suffrage, thanks to the 
Democrats, whose Southern brethren are 
bitterly opposed also to plain manhood 
suffrage, not to mention ‘‘universal’’ suf- 
frage, which includes women. — Boston 
Beacon. 

Mrs. M. E. De Geer, attorney at law, 
Topeka, Kan., addressed an audience of 
over 10,000 in the open air on the Fourth 
of July, at Larned, Kansas, on “Our 
Foremothers,” with Col. Hallowell, late 
U. 8. Attorney, and State Auditor McCar- 
thy. She is engaged to return and speak 
on the same topic at a mass-meeting the 
17th inst. 

The women of California are finding 
profitable and steady employment in fruit 
culture, as they can easily do much of the 
work, such as picking, packing, making 
raisins, and canning fruit. Crystallized 
figs and apricots, to a large extent, are the 
products of the labor of women, as well 
as jellies, jams and marmalade.—Southern 
Cultivator. 

Several unmarried ladies and widows of 
large property in Petersburg, IIl., had their 
property burdened with a water-works tax, 
by the vote of last Saturday, without being 
allowed any voice on the question of im- 
posing the tax. This is palpable injustice, 
and a direct violation of the traditional 
American idea respecting taxation and 
representation.— Beacon Light. 

The first number of the Oak and Ivy 
Leaf is out. Mary Allen West is editor; 
Margaret Sudduth associate editor. It is 
published for the society by the Woman’s 
Temperance Publication Association. It 
is a neat little sheet of four pages devoted 


| to temperance, social purity, and kindred 


good things. Its place is Chicago, and 
the price is twenty-five cents a year. 

Miss Frances Ellen Colenso, whose death 
at Ventnor is announced, was joint author 
with Col. Edward Durnford, of the ‘His- 
tory of the Zulu War.” She contributed 
the political chapters, while he wrote the 
military narrative. More recently she 
published a work entitled ‘‘The Ruin of 
Zululand; and at the time of her fatal 
illness she was proposing to edit a number 
of her father’s letters. 


A man in LaFayette, Ind., was recently 
granted a divorce from his wife on the 
ground that she was an inveterate smoker 
and user of tobacco. The Woman's Stand- 
ard thinks that “if the wives of all men 
who are addicted to Its use should seek to 
be released from matrimonial bonds on 
that account, the courts would be in per- 
manent session, and lawyers would become 
immensely wealthy.” 


A question raised with increasing fre- 
quency, now that women are in politics, is 
settled by the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union’s formal decision that the 
proper way to address a presiding woman 
is ‘Madam President,” rather than ‘*Mr.,” 
‘*Mrs.” or ‘*Miss,” inasmuch as there is no 
need of using a title which ‘designates 
home relationships,” and madam avoids 
the hissing sound of the other titles. 


The Buffalo Courier is unduly satirical 
at the expense of New York Republican 
workers who recently gathered to talk 
philosophy and drink tea at Canajoharie. 
It says: 

‘If Messrs. Arkell, Hiscock, Morton & 
Co., think that their tea-pot device will 
capture the prohibition vote this year, they 
are steeped in vain hopes and stupid fan- 
cies. But if they are after the woman 
suffrage vote, they may get the refusal 
of it.” 

Mrs. A. W. C. Moore, of Royal Oak, 
Md., writes the Farm Journal, of Philadel- 
phia, that she has had five years’ experi- 
ence in raising ducks, sometimes turning 
out as many us four hundred in a year. 
She lives near Chesapeake Bay, where 
there is plenty of water, and raises white 
ducks, a cross between white Aylesbury 
and Pekin. They begin to lay as soon as 
the ice leaves the creek and gradually in- 
crease until they lay their fall quota. 


It is amusing, and a mite outrageous as 
well, that women who array themselves 
against woman suffrage because women 
have not time to properly inform them- 
selves so as to act wisely in political mat- 
ters, have decided opinions on every issue 
which comes before the people, and do 
their best to influence every voter they 





meet to accept their views and help to es- 
tablish them as the judicious rulings of 
the land.—Mary E. Donley, in Knocville 
(Ja.) Journal. 

Mary McLaughlin, who has been ap- 
pointed postmistress at Lake Forest, II1., 
is a young Irish seamstress, who has been 
sewing among the families there at one 
dollar aday. This appointment will give 
her $1,500 a year, and she must have been 
astonished when a telegram reached her 
from Senator Farwell that her name had 
been sent to the Senate. She was nota 
candidate, and probably never dreamed of 
such a thing as being postmistress or held- 
ing any other office. 

The Massachusetts Press Association 
had, on its Eighteenth Annual Excursion, 
a party of one hundred and ten, many of 
whom were women. They were guests 
at Hotel Look-Out, near the Franconia 
Mountains, where the views are very fine. 
From its ample veranda, half a hundred 
mountain-peaks, or more, are visible. Mr. 
Whitaker, of the New England Farmer, 
is President of the Association. ‘he ar- 
rangements for comfort and a pleasant 
time were well made, and the occasion 
was much enjoyed. 

Mrs. Celia Thaxter, whose most charm- 
ing poems are those of the sea, had a 
strange girlhood. Her father, Mr. Laigh- 
ton, a misanthrope from various disap- 
pointments, left Boston, when she was a 
child, and bought the Isle of Shoals, and 
lived in that lonely spot, which in those 
days was quite cut oft from the world. 
There his daughter was brought up in 
utter isolation. It was natural that when 
some young Boston men spent a short 
time on this secluded island one summer, 
one of them, Mr. Thaxter, persuaded the 
sea-bound maiden to marry him, and ven- 
ture out to see the world. 

Miss Lizzie M. Knapp, of Northfield, 
Mass., has lately suffered serious damage 
to her property in consequence of her 
fearless assertiun of temperance principles. 
On the night of May 19, her barn and car- 
riage-house were entered by parties who 
sheared the mane and tail from her driv- 
ing horse, and ruined a top carriage and 
an open buggy by cutting the upholster- 
ing and leather, and whittling the wood- 
work. The citizens of Northfield were 
very indignant, and have not been slow in 
denouncing the cowardly act. The town 
authorities immediately offered a reward 
of two hundred dollars for the arrest and 
conviction of the offenders. 

Miss Van Lew, Union spy, and Repub- 
lican postmaster at Richmond, Va., whose 
clerkship in Washington has been scaled 
down to $700 a year, writes a card in 
which she says: ‘I pronounce the story 
of my incompetency and inefficiency utter- 
ly false. ‘The chief of the Stamp Division 
has treated me with great rudeness and 
severity. He was a Confederate from Ten- 
nessee. I demand an honest and fair trial 
at this requisition work, that | may show 
the truth. What chance has a clerk for 
redress, particularly a woman, and one as 
earnestly loyul as I was?’ ‘The services 
rendered the country during the war by 
this brave woman should have saved her 
from the Democratic “clean sweep.” 

At the Lake Bluff, [ll., Convocation, 
July 15, Rev. Dr. Evans made an argument 
in favor of woman’s enfranchisement. He 
said there are one hundred women minis- 
ters, fifty women lawyers, and more than 
one thousand women doctors and dentists 
in the United States. Seventy-five per cent. 
of the teachers are women. Pundita Ram- 
abai, a high-caste Brahmin lady, who has 
studied four years in England and America, 
and who is most devoted to the elevation of 
her own class in India, made a speech on 
the women of India. She wears the native 
costume and attracted great attention. 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, of New York 
City, Miss Rachel Foster, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. H. M. Tracy Cutler, of Dlinois, Mrs. 
Judge Waite, and other leading suffragists 
also spoke. 

Some half-dozen influential Springfield 
women visited the police station yesterday 
morning, to gather an intelligent idea of 
the quarters provided for their sex, and to 
look over the ground preparatory to the in- 
troduction of a matron as provided by 
law. It was a good thing to do, and in- 
formed interest of this sort is always a 
help to the authorities. The good women 
who have interested themselves in the 
proposition that a woman ought to be 
brought into contact with prisoners of her 
sex are a long way from being sentimen- 
talists. Their humanity covers no undue 
sympathy for people who do not deserve 
it, and the police authorities are bound to 
welcome this new departure. It is nowa 
matter of law, and should be given the 
fairest field in which to vindicate itself. 
This proposition is so mild and reasonable 
that it needs no arguing.—Springjfield Re- 

publican. 

The vigorous boat crews at Wellesley 
College illustrate the enthusiam,which 
rowing inspires, and show the effective 
work that can be performed by young 
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women in earnest at the oar. The canoe- 
ing which is now the fashion, induces in- 
struction in the art of sculling, and noth- 
ing is more graceful than a young girl 
sending a light canoe through the water 
with quick, energetic strokes. In the 
first place, the young oarswoman wears 
an appropriate costume of loose blouse 
waist and flannel round skirt; she - then 
secures a light boat, and is careful to ob- 
tain in the beginning the art of the best 
position and movements. With a short 
practice she is able to achieve success in 
propelling the boat rapidly through the 
water, and soon attains strength for a long 
pull and a strong one.—Grace Soper in 
Boston Journal. 


At the celebration of the Queen's Jubilee 
by citizens of Newport, the following 
poem was read by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
When Mrs. Howe was presented, the great 
audience applauded, again and again. The 
poem was suggested by a recent incident 
in the Queen’s life: 


Th‘ assembled crowd of subjects wait 
The passing of a car of state 

With mounted guard and herald quaint, 
With ermined peer and mitred saint. 


Right royally the coursers prance, 

The sovereign, glittering to the glance 
With priceless gems of every clime, 
Moves on with bell and trumpet chime. 


Why does the splendid pageant stand 
Arrested by a waving hand? 

An antic steed with murderous feet 
O’erthrows an urchin of the street. 


The Empress of as proud a realm 

As e’er saw statesman at its helm, 
Commands the pause, that she may know 
What harm o’ertook that stripling low. 


Where dwells the grace that fits a queen ? 
In bearing haughty or serene? 

In lofty attitude of mind ? 

In pomps that dazzle human kind ? 


The queenliest action of that day 

When cheering thousands marked her way, 
Was that which showed how simply good 
Was the great lady’s womanhood. 

Lydia ‘Truett, a colored woman of Balti- 
more, Md., in February, 1820, put in the 
Savings Bank of that city seventy dollars. 
On May 29, the same year, she deposited 
twelve dollars and fifty cents, and Octo- 
ber 15, 1821, she deposited eighteen dollars 
and fifty cents, making one hundred and 
one dollars in all. She drew out six dol- 
lars and fifty cents, and died some years 
afterward without depositing or drawing 
outany more. Having no relatives, as far 
as was known, the money remained in the 
bank, drawing interest, and having the 
dividends added until the year 1875, when 
a nephew and niece living in Delaware got 
knowledge of the deposit and its accumu- 
lations. ‘They applied to the bank, and 
after administration in the Orphans’ 
Court, the bank paid the money to the 
heirs. The original ninety-four dollars 
and fifty cents had, by the regular course 
of legal accretion in the savings bank, 
grown to the astounding figures of $2,318.- 
57 in fifty-five years. 
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AN OPAL, “ ) Zz 
a eee ’ bnnoand 


BY HILDA SILLER, 


Shiiting it lies in the clasp of gold that imprisons its 


ty, 

Pearl-like, and hid ’eeath the veil resting dim o’er 
the fire that there slambers: 

Now all its lustre lies soft as the bloom on the grapes 
ripe in autumn. 

Cold and serene in its mystical tint is this key-gem 
of nature, , 

Like to the dew of the morn, to the clouds, to the 
moonlight and sunset, 

All these and more it contains in its depths where a 
fire lies hidden. 

Here are the clouds and the light, peering over as 
after a shower; 

Here is the sunset, and breaking its bonds is the 
dream of a moon-ray; 

Here too are ashes like pearl, but a gust will reveal 
glowing embers. 

Dearest, this gem on thine hand would I liken most 
unto its wearer: 

Cold is the surface and clouded, but deep in its heart 


glows the fire. 
—Springfleld Republican. 
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THE LULLABY OF THE PINES. 





BY HATTIE A. COOLEY. 





Flee home to your nestlings, little mother-birds, 
flee ; 

Cuddle down in the nest lest an owlet should see; 

While the primrose is wakeful and the whip-poor- 
will sings, 

Tuck your drowsy heads under your soft, downy 
wings, 

And, rocked by the breeze blowing on toward the 
deep, 

Go to sleep, little birds, go to sleep. 


With your bright petals folded up, one by one, 

Little blossoms, now whisper ‘‘good-night’’ to the 
sun; 

For the star-eyes are peeping down vut of the sky, 

The fire-fly’s lantern is hurrying by, 

The dew-fairies hasten—they must find you asleep. 

Sleep, sleep, my pretty ones, sleep. 


The red of the sunset grows dim in the west, 
Weary mortals, you, too, from your toiling may rest; 
Homeward, at last, you may turn your poor feet 
Toward your little ones, hushed in their mother- 


arms sweet. 
Though: sad hearts in restlessness hear ua and weep, 
Birds, blossoms, and babies may sleep, may sleep. 


Sleep on! all the night, as we sweep to and fro 

In the dusk, we will sing you our lullaby low. 

Fear not, timid hearts, though high above all 

The Father bends near when His helpless ones call. 

Tender and sure is the watch He will keep, 

Safe in His love you may trust Him and sleep. 

—ZInter- Ocean. 

-_-—— ~~ _—_—_— 


“AT BREAK OF DAY.” 


BY DAVID SKAATS FOSTER. 


The stars fade slowly, twinkle, pale and die, 


Before the halo, rising in the east, 
A rosy glamour steals athwart the sky, 

And grows to flames of gules and amethyst, 
The hills are silver-rimmed, the curtain mist 
As at some swift command, rolls back from field, 
Valley and lake and wood, and floats away, 

And the whole glorious pageant is revealed 


At break of day. 


There is a solemn murmur of the breeze, 
There is a ripple on the lonely shore, 
A solitary chirp among the trees, 


Ie taken up and echoed o’er and o’er 

And dies away, and all is still once more. 
Then comes the signal and all living things 

Raise up an anthem, glorious, blithe and gay, 


And the whole land with one glad chorus rings 
At break of day. 


There is a night of sorrow and unrest, 
A darkness of the soul, a night when all 

The world of thought is haunted and oppressed 
And hemmed about, as with a dungeon wall, 
When heaviness and fear upon us fall. 

Take courage, then! the longest, darkest hour 
Comes just before the first faint tinge of gray, 

And sadness has no place, and fear no power, 





At break of day. 


And when that last, that silent, starless night 
Comes over us, when the dark, sorrowful stream 
Sweeps at our feet, in dread, relentless might, 
And every deed and word and thought shall seem 
To pass before us, in a troubled dream,— 
What joy! to watch the faintly outlined shore 
Rise, grand and glistening, ’neath morn’s silvery 
ray, 
To know that night departs forevermore 


At break of day, 
—Golden Rule. 


> 





For che Woman’s Journal. 


A FOOLISH GIRL. 
BY HOLLIS THORNE. 


Among all the good people of Mayfield, 
there were none more generally liked and 
respected than the Actons. They were a 
quiet old couple who plodded along, day 
after day, as they had done for forty years, 
and as their parents had done before them. 
They lived in the rude, comfortable house 
in which they had begun their married 
life. Big damask roses and lilacs and beds 
of bachelor-buttons grew in the front yard, 
and sweet-peas and morning-glories looked 
in at the windows as they had done every 
summer for more years than [ have seen. 
Grandma Acton was proud of her success 
as a poultry-raiser, and of the extra price 
her butter brought at the country store; 
Grandpa Acton liked to have the best pigs, 
the best calves, of any one, liked to get his 
corn and potatoes planted and harvested 
before his neighbors did, and enjoyed the 
modest fame that his big melons.and_tur- 
nips brought him; and here their ambition 
ended. 

_ The one disturbing element in this quiet 
household was their grandchild, Persis 
Fane. 

A wild colt, a tornado, a flash of light- 
ning, all these her grandmother likened 
her to; but to my mind she was moredike 
a brilliant tropical bird, hatched by mis- 





take in the nést Of a sober yard fowl. 
‘Neighbors, watching ber wild pranks and 
dark, elfish beauty, wondered that quiet 
Sarah Acton should have borné such a 
child. They surmised that the girl was 
like her unknown father—unknown at 
Mayfield, I mean, fur Sarah Acton had 
gone.to visit an uncle in another State, and 
had married while there. She had come 
once to visit her parents, but she had come 
alone. Afterward she had gone into a de- 
cline, and her mother had gone to nurse 
her. Her father had been sent for, sud- 
denly, to see her before she died, and the 
two worthy people had come back dressed 
in black and bringing a dark, elfish child 
of six months. “Our grandchild, and 
named Persis,” they said. 

“If that young ‘unis Sarah Acton’s, then 
she must ha’ married a wild Injun,” said 
Mrs. Pierce, the neighborhood gossip, 
when she had paid the Actons a visit of in- 
quiry; but no one ever minded what Mrs. 
Pierce said. ‘ 

The years that had passed since then had 
whitened grandpa’s hair and lined grand- 
ma’s gentle face, and changed the uncanny 
babe to a tall, beautiful girl, slender, up- 
right as a dart, with the most idle, madcap 
ways that ever drove orderly people dis- 
tracted. 

One July morning she came flying into 
the neat kitchen, leaving disorder in her 
wake, and upsetting the sugarbowl into 
the pan of flour grandma was sifting. 

““O grandma!” she cried, her face aglow, 
her eyes all pleading, her hands clasped 
imploringly. 

**Whatis it, child?” grandma asked, with 
a sigh, as she rescued the sugar. Somehow 
she always sighed when she addressed 
Persis. 

‘Il want t6 learn to ride!” Persis said, 
eagerly; “to ride horseback, you know. 
Can I, grandma?” 

‘*Why, yes, child, 1 s*\pose you may. Go, 
dear, and pick up grandpa’s specs, you 
knocked them off the table; and your dress 
is dabbling in the pail of milk I skimmed 
for thecalf. Yes, you might learn to ride. 
Whitefoot and old Sue are both gentle.” 

“O grandma, I don’t want to ride those 
old creatures! I must ride the colt.” 

Grandma stood aghast. The colt was 
a wild young mare, too spirited to be of 
use at farm work, and liable to fits of ill- 
temper that made her dangerous to med- 
dle with. She had never been ridden, and 
was of little use in harness, but grandpa 
had raised her from a colt and did not like 
to part with her. She was utterly unfit 
for a woman's use; but Persis was deter- 
mined to ride her, and grandma was forced 
to see her come down from the garret 
bearing an ancient side-saddle, and arrayed 
in a jaunty black jacket and grandma's 
own second-best alpaca skirt. She rode 
away merrily, waving her hand to the poor 
lady, who groaned and appealed to Provi- 
dence, and was hardly surprised when an 
hour later two neighbors came in bearing 
poor Persis, white and senseless. 

To the wilful girl the memory of the ac- 
cident was never distinct. She seemed to 
have been flying through the air like a 
bird, and then was shot off into space like 
a rocket. Then came sleep, and in her 
sleep a dream. She fancied that she was 


| lying in her room, in which a light burned 


dimly, and her grandparents sat beside 
her and spoke in low tones of her—Persis. 

**Blood tells,”* the old man said, bitterly. 
‘She is like her mother.” 

Grandma’s sigh became a groan. 

“Yes, David, yes; but the child has a 
good heart if one could only git at it,” and 
then Persis slept and did not dream again. 


No bones were broken by the accident, 
and she woke next day almost well; but 
the words she had heard haunted her. 

Persis had often heard of «a certain Mrs. 
Wilson, an old friend of her grandmoth- 
er’s, who lived at Edgeford, the town 
where poor Sarah Fane was buried, and 
one day this lady made them a long- 
promised visit. Persis had been to the 
orchard for early apples, and passing the 
open parlor windows she heard voices. 

“Visitors!” she thought. ‘If it is that 
horrid Mrs. Warren, I will not go in.” 
She listened, and heard a strange voice, a 
lady’s voice ; then Grandma Acton’s gentle 
tones. 

‘*Be very careful,” she was saying, in an 
agitated way, ‘‘Persis does not know. Be 
careful that you do not betray us!” 

Persis slipped away as silently as she 
had come. She was a madcap, but not an 
eaves-dropper; her sense of honor was 
very acute. She smoothed her riotous 
curls, changed her torn dress for a neat 
muslin one, and*went down. Mrs. Acton 
led her toward the guest. é 

‘This is Persis,” she said. ‘*Persis, my 
dear, this is my old friend, Mrs. Wilson.” 

The lady regarded her with piercing 
eyes. Persis felt that she was being 
measured, mentally, morally, physically. 
Then—— : 

“T have known your grandmother since 
we were your age,” she said kindly, and 
kissed the girl. 

The three elderly people went toa prayer- 





meeting that evening. Persia wished to 
Stay at home, and Mrs. Acton did not try 
to prevent her. She rather dreaded some 
outbreak of mischief on her part; she had 
seemed very quiet of late, and quiet, with 
Persis,: was usually the calm before the 
storm. When she was left alone, she went 
at once to the spare chamber. The picture 
of her mother hung there—the picture of 
Sarah Fane. She had often seen it, of 
course, but now she studied it as an art- 
critic studies the work of an unknown art- 
ist. It was only the face of a plain young 
woman with pale skin, pale hair smoothed 
primly back, pale eyes, saddened ag by a 
premonition of her early death. 

“Old Mrs. Pierce was right. If that 
woman was my mother, my father must 
have been an Indian!” was Persis’ verdict, 
as she compared the colorless picture with 
her own face as she saw it in the mirror— 
bright, dark, scintillant with life and ani- 
mation. 

Mrs. Wilson made her visit and went her 
way. The first evening after her depart- 
ure, the three sat by the round ‘table in the 
sitting-room. Grandpa smoked his pipe 
and read the county paper. Grandma knit 
a stocking, and Persis rocked herself idly 
and pondered. 

**Are deceptions ever right, grandpa?” 
she asked abruptly, at last. 

Grandpa laid down his pipe and looked 
at her intently. ‘‘What kind of decep- 
tion?” he asked; but she did not reply. 
Grandma looked at her mate appealingly ; 
her hands trembled. 

‘*People may deceive other folks from 
various reasons,” he said. ‘Sometimes a 
person promises to keep a thing secret, 
and don't like to break his word, and so 
deceives others. Sometimes he keeps a 
secret out of regard for the dead, or be- 
cause telling it would injure himself or 
others. Ldon’t like deceit of any kind; it 
does more hurt than good.” 

He resumed his paper, and Persis mused 
upon his words. She suspected that a de- 
ception had been practised upon herself, 
and upon others, but of its nature she 
could frame no idea. Of one thing, how- 
ever, she was sure, she was no child of 
Sarah Fane's. 

One day she chanced to glance over the 
pages of a paper that had come wrapped 
about a parcel. Among the ‘‘Personals” 
she read the following: 

‘*Wanted, the address of the family liv- 
ing in Western New York, who, sixteen 
years ago, took charge of a girl baby 
named Persis. Address, J. G., Crossport, 
New York.” 


She read the notice again, with quicken- 
ing pulse. The name Persis was an un- 
common one; the town was not far from 
the one she had been taught to consider 
her birthplace; the date, sixteen years 
ago, was the same as the date of her adop- 
tion by the Actons. A certainty entered 
her soul that she was the child wanted. 

After much thought, she wrote a terse 
note, betraying nothing about herself, but 
stating that she had seen the advertise- 
ment, and would like to hear from the per- 
son desiring information. She gave her 
initials only, and mailed the letter from a 
town ten miles away, to which she often 
went upon errands for Mrs. Acton, and to 
which her letter was to be sent. Before 
she was quite frantic with impatience, a 
letter came from the unknown J. G. It 
was written in an illiterate fashion, on 
coarse paper. and gave her little informa- 
tion, but confirmed her suspicions that she 
was the Persis meant, and she wrote again. 

For the next few weeks the silly girl 
lived as in a dream. Grandma spoke of 
her unusual docility ; grandpa feared that 
she was not well; and all the while her 
head was filled with vague hopes and sur- 
mises. She was assured that she had been 
deceived as to her parentage; her unknown 
correspondent had corroborated this the- 
ory, and had further promised to enlighten 
her on this point if she would but grant 
him an interview. She believed all this. 
What object could any one have in deceiv- 
ing her thus, and she a moneyless girl, she 
reasoned. She had read many books of 
the lighter sort, her guardians believing 
her safely and innocently employed if she 
but had a bookin her hands. Her mind, 
though romantic and fanciful, was clean, 
and abhorred anything in literature not 
clean, shrinking in disgust from many 
books that other girls read with gusto; 
but there is a class of intense works, 
very attractive and dangerous to such 
a mind, and which deals largely with 
the mysterious and the unknown. Secret 
marriages, babes changed in their cradles, 
heirs and heiresses growing up in hard- 
ship and obscurity, and being suddenly re- 
stored to their own through some fortu- 
nate chance, or from remorse on the part 
of their defrauder or his accomplices— 


this is the stock in trade of these authors.. 


Around this nucleus they gather frag- 
ments of more or less interest, and the tale 
is complete, and if skilfully concocted is a 
favorite with the romantic and inexpe- 
rienced. 

. Persis was sure that she was the child 





of high-born parents, wilfully defrauded 
and kept from her own. She pictured to 
herself the fine estate lawfully hers, and 
which she had hopes of one day enjoying. 
She drew mental sketches of the well- 
born ahd charming people to whom she 
was bound by ties of blood, and who must 
one day receive and acknowledge her. 
The time she had formerly spent in hoiden 
sports and reading was now passed in 
fantastic daydreams and castle-building. 
‘Then there came a final letter. 

‘**Meet me at Maxton, and I will tell 
you of your parents,” it said. “Goto the 
Palace Hotel on the 25th, afternoon, and I 
will meet you there.” 

It enclosed twenty dollars to pay the 
expense of the journey. She turned and 
folded the money as inadream. She had 
never before had so much money; for the 
Actons, like most farmers of the middle- 
class, though they had a sufliciency of 
creature comforts, had little money. ‘This 
unlooked-for remittance seemed to the 
silly girl like a forerunner of her coming 
fortune, the first drop of a golden shower 
that was presently to overwhelm her with 
its plenitude. She decided to meet this 
J.@. She would learn of him her parent- 
age, her true position; afterward—but 
she had little thought of what she should 
do afterward. The present thing to do 
was to get to Maxton, a town lying north 
of Mayfield, and not very far from her 
birthplace. 

Fortune favored her. Grandma had a 
friend living at Knox. Would not Persis 
like to visit her and buy herself a dress? 
The change would do her good, and Mrs. 
Palmer would be pleased by the visit. 
She could go by the stage and stay two or 
even three days. 

She assented eagerly, took the morning 
stage for Knox, fifteen miles away, ar- 
rived in time for the 1.20 train, bought 
her ticket in a flutter of excitement and 
half fear at the step she was taking. 

It was still early when she reached Max- 
ton. The town was a bustling manufac- 
turing one, dirty and noisy, like all such 
towns. To Persis, whose feet had always 
pressed the green lanes and quiet roads, it 
seemed a Babel. Its noise and bustle 


Stunned her, the coarse women, the dirty, 


saucy children, the rough, loud-voiced 
men half frightened her. The Palace 
Hotel, to which she had been directed, 
was near the station, a large, untidy build- 
ing, poorly kept. She was ushered into a 
general sitting-room that seemed dirty 
and vulgar, after the neatness and prim 
comfort of home. In the next room men 
were drinking. She could smell the rank 
spirits, could hear the clink of the glasses 
and the oaths and loud words of the drink- 
ers. The hostess caine in and sat awhile, 
asking many questions. She was a large 
woman with « coarse, almost repulsive 
face. Persis shrank’ from her with a sort 
of fear, and was glad when she was left 
alone. Then a man came, a tall, stoutly 
built man, with a mat of tawny beard cov- 
ering his face, and dressed in cheap, flashy 
clothes. His gray eyes, sharp and keen 
as a ferret’s. seemed to take in every de- 
tail of the room and every item of the 
girl’s look and dress at a glance. She 
rose timidly as he came toward her. 

**Are you Persis Fane?” he asked. 

“Tam; are you”——she did not know 
how to finish the question, but he took it 
from her. 

“Yes. I am J. G., which means Jack 
Grogham. I am your father.” 

‘*My father!” Persis’ heart died within 
her. ‘The man gave a short laugh. 

‘*Yes, my dear, [| am your father.” 

He drew up a chair and seated himself. 
She remained standing, looking at him 
with startled eyes. He tilted his chair 
comfortably back and elevated his feet 
upon another chair, eyeing her coolly all 
the time. 

**You have grown to be a fine girl, my 
dear. You look quite the lady.” 

“You are my father?” Persis faltered. 
“Did you marry Sarah Acton?” 

The man laughed. He had a coarse 
laugh; he was altogether coarse; his 
look, his dress, his manners were vulgar, 
his breath acrid with cheap whiskey. 

‘“*Not as any one knows on. I married 
Mary Lord, the drunken tavern-keeper’s 
gal. Mary was young and handsome, a 
regular high-flyer. Lord! what eyes she 
had, black as coals, with a flash an’ a 
sparkle in them as if there was fire in the 
coals. Yourn are like them, a little. She 
used to deal out the drinks an’ keep the 
money; her mother was dead, and her 
father half crazy with drink. I took a 
liking to her and she to me, an’ one Sun- 
day we drove over to Levitt and was mar- 
ried. The old man died soon after, an’ 
Mary went on keepin’ the tavern. She 
was a manager an’ a worker, but, Lord! 
what atemper! She scolded an’ I drank, 
an’ the more she scolded the more I drank. 
Then I got into jail for bein’ noisy, an’ I 
thought Mary w’d ’a killed me then, sure; 
but I lived through it somehow.” 

He laughed again. Persis stood regard- 
ing bim as if in a nightmare. Where 





were her dreams, her pleasant 
her romantic hopes?” Gone, gone! and ip 
their stead this disreputable man with his 
coarse speech, his coarser and 
his whiskey-poisoned breath. Of late she 
had looked down upon poor grandpa, with 
his countrified ways and speech ; but what 
a gentleman he was beside this man! Her 
pride was crushed into the dust. 

“I wasted money as fast as Mary coulg 
earn itjan’ faster,” the man went on, «| 
got so I was in jail half the. time, I guess. 
with one thing an’ another, Yon were 
born a puny little thing, an’ your mother 
never got wellagin. She lived six months, 
though, and jawed as briskasever. When 
the doctor said she'd got to die, she was 
like one gone wild; not that she was 
scairt, she wa’n’t never scairt of anything, 
but she hated to leave you. She nor] 
hadn't no folks to leave you with, and] 
wa’n’t fit to take care of you, an’ she jest 
fretted an’ worried continually. Once she 
spoke to the doctor about it, an’ he told 
her he knew the very person she wanted, 


“*There is a good old countrywoman 
who will take the child, I think,’ he said, 
‘I have been attending her daughter for 
some time. I can’t do her any good, poor 
thing, but her husband wants me to try. 
This old lady is just the kind to take such 
a child out of pity, and she would be sure 
to do her duty by it. I will speak to her 
about the matter.’ An’ the next day the 
old lady an’ her husband come over to see 
us. ‘Their gal was dead then, an’ they 
were going home; an’ they took you and 
promised to do well by you. Mary died 
the next day, as if that was all she had 
been waitin’ for, an’ I left the place an’ 
never set eyes on it agin till this summer, 

‘**The old folks have been good to you, 
haven't they ?” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘they have been good.” 

Good! She began to realize their good- 
ness to her, the infinite patience with 
which they had borne with her wilfulness 
and her naughty ways, and she felt that 
the secrecy she had so contemned had been 
their crowning kindness to her. 

“Why did you write tome? Why did 
you advertise?” she asked, looking at him 
with reproachful eyes. He wriggled 
about uneasily. 

“I hardly know. I suppose it was the 
bein’ here, an’ seein’ the places where 
your mother an’I used to walk together 
put it in my mind, and made me want to 
know how you were. I married agin the 
year after Mary died, a widder with three 
children and some property. She is a smart 
woman, an’ keeps a good boardin’-house 
at Exeter. Her boys are men grown now. 
One of them has a saloon of his own, and 
another of them tends bar for him. The 
youngest, Billy, is a bruiser. He had 
ought to be trained for a professional.” 

‘*A professional ?” Persis asked, vaguely. 

“*Yes, a professional prize-fighter. Folks 
say he is better than Paddy Ryan was at 
his age, or Sullivan, either. They are fine 
boys” (proudly). 

He arose awkwardly, and stood looking 
at her. 

“TI must go,” she said. ‘*I had better go.” 

“Yes, yes.” He took her hand in his 
thick fingers, patting it as if she were4 
baby. ‘Yes, you had better go back to 
these people; you are better oft there than 
you would be with us. You aint of our 
kind”—looking at her with a sort of ul 
easy admiration. ‘*Won’t you have some 
thing before you go, my dear—some wine 
and some lunch? The landlady knows 
me, an’ she will get you up a hot steak or 4 
chicken in no time.” 

But Persis declined. She was not hut- 
gry nor thirsty. She must take the train 
for home. : 

**Well, good-by, my dear. If you ever 
need a home with me, you have only # 
say the word. We shall all welcome you 
kindly,” her father said, shaking her hand 
at parting. As she went out, she heard 
him ordering whiskey straight, for one. 

She went to the station. The express 
was gone, but there would be a freight 
train due at 10.30, and she could go in the 
caboose, the ticket-seller suggested, seeing 
how dazed and frightened she looked. 
She caught at the idea eagerly. She had 
no notion as to the nature of a caboose, 
but to reach home quickly she would havé 
ridden in a hearse. After weary hours 
waiting, the train thundered in. A polite 
official helped Persis to climb the perilous 
steps of the car, and she entered 
smoky, stuffy little den, oceupied already 
by a half-dozen rough working-men. She 
seated herself timidly upon one of 
leather-cushioned seats, trying to occupy 
as little space as possible. The men looked 
strangely at her, she thought. One ¢ 
to open a conversation with her, but sbé 
would not talk. After many delays, the 
train stopped at It was midnight; 
but ina hotel near the station, rooms were 
to be had at all hours, and Persis 
one. She was too tired to think, but slept 
brokenly and arose early, reaching Knox 
atten o'clock. The lady she had come ! 
visit was not at home, she found to her t 
lief; and she went to the one modest hotel 
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«“ grandma, it is good to home 
again!” she cried, hugging the overjoyed 
old lady. “I never want to leave home 

” 


As the days grew to weeks and months, 
Persis did not forget the lesson she had 


“J never saw a body so changed as Per- 
sis is,” grandma said often to her mate. 
“She aint the same girl she was before 
she was thrown by the colt—so quiet, so 
helpful, and such a comfort to us both!” 
And Persis, when she heard, would smile 
softly und say: “‘It is because I have just 
found out that [ am a very foolish girl.” 

————_o-o—_ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
ANGELIQUE PEACHBLOSSOM. 


BY FANNY LOUISE WEAVER. 





It was little Bessie Greene’s sixth birth- 
day; and bright and early in the morning, 
as she lay fast asleep, a stray sunbeam 
shot into her room, danced a queer little 
zigzag dance across the mirror and all 
over the glass cologne bottles standing 
upon the bureau, and then alighted on the 
tip end of Bessfe’s little nose, and tried to 
wake her open her eyes by flashing his 
twinkling rays of light up under her long 
eyelashes. 

It was high time Bessie awoke; for 
there at the foot of the bed stood a sweet 
little traveller, in a pretty brown bonnet 
and travelling dress, with arms out- 
stretched to greet her. She had a neat 
little trunk with her, and must have come 
from somewhere during the night; for she 
was not there when Bessie went to sleep. 

Perhaps the sunbeam knew all about it; 
for he seemed very anxious for Bessie to 
awake and see her guest, and he twinkled 
so hard, aud with such dazzling bright- 
ness, that at last she opened her large blue 
eyes. At this, the sunbeam clapped his 
hands for joy, and danced gayly down to 
the foot of the bed where the beautiful 
dolly stood, and began kissing her golden 
hair till it fairly glistened. ‘Then he 
perched himself upon a tiny steel buckle 
in her bonnet, and danced his queer little 
zigzag dance again till he attracted Bes- 
sie’s attention. 

“Oh, my! you lovely, lovely dolly! 
Wherever did you come from?” cried the 
little girl, in astonishment; and then, seiz- 
ing the doll, she smoothed the folds of her 
dress, and turned her round and round, 
admiringly. 

“Oh, how perfectly lovely you are!” she 
said, again and again ; and the door opened, 
and in came mamma to see her little six- 
years-old girl. 

“Is she for me, mamma, to be my very 
own?” asked Bessie, lifting up her face to 
be kissed six times,—one on her forehead, 
two on each rosy cheek, and a good long 
one on the sweet lips. 

“Yes, darling; she is your very own. 
And you must be careful of her, and en- 
joy her a long while.” 

Bessie then opened dolly’s trunk; and 
there she found a whole suit of clothes, a 
dear little ruffled night-gown, a lovely 
blue cashmere wrapper, and a pink silk 
dress, trimmed with white lace. 

“Oh! oh! oh!’ she kept saying, as she 
took out each article, and laid it tenderly 
upon the bed. 

She wondered if there ever was any little 
girl who felt as rich and happy with her 
dolly as she did. Mammia stood and 
Watched her, with soft, shining eyes; 
then, as the door opened, said: 

“Here comes Susan, dear, to dress you; 
and you musthurry. You can bring dolly 
down to breakfast.” And, kissing the 
happy little face once more, she lef: the 
room. 

While she was dressing, Bessie talked it 
over with Susan, and decided to name her 
dolly Angelique. 

“You keow, Susan, in that story in my 
Christmas book that I like so much, about 
the French doll, the doll's name was An- 
gelique. How do you think Angelique 
Greene will sound? Oh, it’s horrid with 

» isn’t it?” 

“You can make up some name that 
wight go better with Angelique,” said Su- 
‘0, encouragingly. 

“Perhaps papa can help me think of 
‘mething nice.” And Bessie danced oft 

tairs with dolly and her trunk both 
arms. 

Angelique had to sit up at the breakfast 

} and we must say, for a wax doll, 
behaved very well indeed. 

“Her cheeks are so much like roses,” 
‘aid Papa, “‘why don’t you name her 
Rosebloom—Angelique Rosebloom? That 
Will be a very pretty name, I think.” 

yes; that will be just a lovely 

taine for her,” cried Bessie, delighted to 

the matter settled so easily. And so 
was named Angelique Rosebloom. 

‘alas! before the day was over, a 

“d accident happened, which changed 





And they both laughed. |. 








plewtons aid'iewae dough 

plesdons abd te was cought beat By al 
the family to change her name also, so as 
net to be reminded of what she once was. 

I will tell you how it was, Bessie’s mam- 
ma was preserving peaches; and the de- 
licious odor that stole forth from the kitch- 
en brought Bessie and Angelique down 
from the nursery, to look on with eager 
delight while the sweet process was going 
on. Large porcelain kettles, filled with 
the juicy fruit, were on the stove; and 
rows of glass jars stood upon the table, 
ready to receive the delicately tinted 
peaches when they should be cooked suf- 
ficiently, and cooled. 

Bessie always enjoyed preserving days, 
but peaches were the best of all.’ They 
smelled so nice, it was almost the same as 
tasting them in your mouth. She got her 
little rocking-chair, and placed herself 
where she could see everything that was 
done, and talked away to Angelique as fast 
as her tongue could chatter, explaining all 
that her mamma did, just as if the doll 
could understand every word. 

One kettleful of peaches being done, the 
cook lifted it off the stove, and stood it 
upon an iron standard at one end of the 
table. 

“Don’t go near it, Bessie,” said Mrs. 
Greene, as the little girl came forward to 
take a good look at the simmering fruit. 
Just then she was called upstairs to see 
some one; and a knock at the back door, 
which proved to be from the butcher, took 
the cook out of the kitchen for a few mo- 
ments, leaving Bessie and Angelique alone 
with the peaches. 

“It is too bad, you dear child, that you 
shouldn’t get a peep at them,—they do 
smell so lovely! I will get a chair and 
climb up, and then we can look right down 
into the kettle.” 

Another instant,—the chair being a little 
unsteady,—Bessie lost her balance and 
fell forward, plunging Angelique and the 
hand and arm that held her into the kettle 
of hot peaches. Her screams brought the 
cook and mamma flying back; and what a 
sight met their eyes! There was little 
Bessie standing up in the chair, holding 
on to her burned hand and wrist, and poor 
Angelique standing on her head, with only 
her feet sticking out, fast buried in the 
peaches. 

It was only the work of a few moments 
before a little girl, with her burns all done 


.up in cotton and sweet oil, stood beside her 


mother, watching through her tears her 
darling Angelique, as she was being 
scraped and washed after her sweet, sticky 
bath. Mamma had not the heart to scold 
her for not obeying, and thought she had 
been punished enough. It certainly wasa 
very penitent, pitiful little face that looked 
on as bravely as it could, while Angelique’s 
lovely rose complexion faded and faded 
to a lily white, with only a pale pinkish 
hue in the cheeks and on the lips, and 
the rich golden hair became a light straw 
color. 

But at night, when papa came home and 
had heard the whole story, he took Bessie 
in his lap, and looking thoughtfully at 
Angelique, robed in her blue cashmere 
wrapper, said: 

“Well, I think now, my little one, we 
had better call her Angelique Peachblos- 
som, as her complexion is more like that 
now than it is like the bloom of roses. 
Peach blossoms are. very delicate and ex- 
quisite. ‘Then, too, it is very appropriate, 
as Angelique fell into preserved peaches to 
obtain this lovely delicate color, which is 
just as pretty, if not prettier, than the rosy 
hue she had before her fall.” 

The little arm around his neck tightened 
its hold, and there was a little smothered 
sob ; then two grateful blue eyes looked up 
into his. 

‘*You’re just lovely, papa, to think of it.’ 

And thus it was that Angelique Rose- 
bloom became Angelique Peachblossom ; 
and Bessie only loved her the more for her 
delicate look, though for a long time after- 
ward her face would become very grave if 
any one chanced to mention anything that 
happened on her sixth birthday.— Christian 
Register. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
MOTHER ROBIN AND HER SONS. 


Ah, very happy was Mother Robin, and 
very proud of her three cheery, bright 
sons! Ever since the first delighted 
glimpse of the bluish-green eggs in the 
carefully made nest, on which she and 
Father Robin had bestowed such a wealth 
of affection and care, she had lived a new 
life. 

To be sure Robin was devotion itself; 
all things were equal; together they 
planned and worked; together they her- 
alded the coming of spring. So kind was 
he, again and again would he deny him- 
self the first tempting delicate green 
worms of the season, and bring them 
home to the beloved wife. Deference 
was paid to her slightest wish. Many a 
tired, weary mother with little trousers to 
patch, buttons to sew on, baby’s bruised 
fingers to kiss, and broken hearts to 





soothe every hour of the day, would have 
been grateful for some loving attention 
such as fell to the lot of Mother Robin. 

Her influence prevailed in the choice of 
a building spot. Robin pater had really 

preferred another site, but he laughingly 
said: 
‘When a woman’s in the case, 
You know all other things give place.” 
So he gallantly gave way, receiving in re- 
turn many loving embraces from his help- 
meet, and he imagined no one was so happy 
as hey 

But when three small empty egg shells 
were thrown over the nest, to the great 
delight of a little flaxen-haired baby in 
the garden below,and when three cadaver- 
ous birdlings (Mother R. would correct 
me'and say beautiful, no doubt) took 
their first view of a world composed of 
sweet pink apple blossoms, two delighted 
parents, a wealth of golden sunshine and 
oceans of blue sky, then did this loving 
pair enter the seventh heaven of delight. 

One thing, though, troubled the dear 
little mother, making her heart very sor- 

rowful at times. In building the home a 
stray piece of paper was woven into it—an 
innocent-looking scrap, it seemed at the 
time; but while the *“‘proud sitter” was 
keeping the treasured eggs warm she had 
leisure to examine it more closely. As 
she read, a look of horror and pain came 
over her happy face, just as her husband 
came back from marketing one bright 
morning in May, with three dainty grass- 
hoppers and one fat, jolly cricket. In an- 
swer tothe cause of her fright, she pointed 
to the slip of paper, where, in hard, cruel 
black letters, her trembling spouse read: 
‘*The flesh of the robin is tender, savory 
and easily digested, a favorite article of 
food during the shooting season, when 
the markets are filled with them.” 

Before these birdlings could fly, or even 
knew that sucha thing was expected of 
them, the fond mother began to warn 
them against danger. It was for their 
own good, and not to cast any sadness on 
their young lives, that she said one day: 
‘*My dears, I must tell you a very sad tale 
of Brownie and Twitter Sparrow, who, 
one year ago, were happy in their home 
with their father and mother. One day, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow had gone to 
the park for food, these two birdies thought 
they would try to fly; it seemed such an 
easy thing to do; why, Mamma Sparrow 
just stretched out her wings, and away 
she went; any one could do that, they 
thought. But the little wings were weak 
and feeble, so they both fell to the ground, 
and there, my dears, was a horrible cat, 
who ate them up. When the poor mother 
came home, what did she see in the mouth 
of Thomas 4 Cat, but the tip end of T'wit- 
ter’s brown tail and near by one of 
Brownie’s wings!” 

Then the three Redbreasts opened their 
small eyes and large mouths very wide, 
and looked exceedingly wise, as if they 
understood it all. 

She also warned them about men. 
‘Abominable creatures!” said Mrs. Red- 
breast, ‘“‘and boys—don't ever look at 
them; they make the men, and kill us 
whenever they can.” 

“There are a few good men,” admitted 
her birdship, ‘tavery few. One, we know, 
lives near here and has a bed of beautiful 
ripe strawberries; when you are strong 
enough we will go there. He is a very 
kind friend of ours, and every year leaves 
some berries at our disposal.” Then she 
gave them such a glowing account of 
those luscious berries! Surely the nectar 
and ambrosia of Father Jupiter and Mrs. 
Juno were never more delicious; and the 
hearers wanted to fly there right away, but 
she shook her head, and said, in the words 
of a great poet: 

“Birdie, wait a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger.” 

It was not many days, though, before 
the trio learned to fly, and fly very nicely, 
indeed, to the great delight of their par- 
ents. One of the very first places they 
visited wus the strawberry bed, where the 
kind owner watched them with great in- 
terest. 
go alone. 
feasting there to their heart’s content, Fa- 
ther Redbreast came home looking gloomy 
and troubled. His good wife was busily 
arranging a green leaf screen to keep out 
the sun, when he said: ‘*My dear, there is 
a change in the administration over there,” 
pointing to the berry region. 

‘*Indeed,” replied the busy housewife. 

* Yes, Blue Jay tells me the place has 
changed hards,,and the new man is cruel 
and oppressive; only yesterday he shot 
Brown Sparrow and his son. But where 
are the children?” 

By this time Mother Redbreast had for- 
gotten the green screen, and in anxious 
tones told him they had gone for berries. 
Just as the father started in hot haste for 
them they heard three loud reports of a gun 
and—how can I tell the rest? The poor 
mother bird’s heart was broken, and Father 
Robin wild with grief. For under a shel- 
ter of white blossoms and scarlet berries 
lay three little birds, on each orange-red 














breast three drops of bright red blood! 
The cruel oppressor calmly said, ‘I don’t 
think they'll eat any more of my berries,” 
and they never did. 

The beautiful white blossoms sorrow- 
fully bowed their heads, and tenderly cov- 
ered the three little Redbreasts and wept. 

EMMA HAMILTON. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect. 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,’ 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 


“TI could not sleep; had no appetite. = 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R, A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

* Hood’s Sareapariils tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens ny appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 5 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd | 
Garrison, Jr. 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 





Sometimes they were allowed to | 1 Bowditch. 


One morning, while they were | 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

lake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston, 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4P.M. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly eda- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied. is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many ebhronic 
diseases, and Dr, Tuck has used {it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. jes’ Abdominal 5up- 
vorters and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 
rom 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reservedjfor outside practice, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
‘Teachers. Cotologzes sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR. D. D., President. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 


| Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 


for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Health{ul location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., Pres’é. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+eseeseeee 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 








tion and in advance........ Cocccccccccococe 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ee 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once ‘ 5.00 
GHAGUMEG POR ccccccccccccccs coccccccecees 30.00 





For further particulars or catalogues address 
eR. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 














Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorongh general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesda 





in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction ft every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAW’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 








man. 
Prof. Carruth on Sutfrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. | 
Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 


15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary. A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

ee Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 


Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. | 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. | 


White Cross Tracts, 


10 FOR 30 CENTS. 


MOTHERS’ MEETING LEAFLETS, 


12 FOR 20 CENTS. 


SOCIAL PURITY SERIES, 


6 FOR 18 CENTS. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


Address, GEORGE C. HALL, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
(The W. C.T. U. Publishing House.) 











dents are aleo admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWE MM M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before b 
equalled in this or any other country. 
a— Telephone number 7232. 








Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonz, 
Henry B. BLacKWELL, and ALice SToNE BLack- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are Jutaa WaRD Howz, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman's JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 








“Tt is the only Paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s scemmal."— Morte ‘Mitchelh. 


“T love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. LZ. 
Saxon. 

“It is an mete of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”— Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth, and victory. It bas no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"— Frances E. Willurd, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
sample copies) seat feat pal for = te. Address 


oMaN’s JOURNAL, » Maas. 
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The readers of the JOURNAL will find, 
in another column, the advertisement of 
this institution. 1 was so fortunate as to 
be the guest of the Seminary for two days 
in the early summer, during its Com- 
mencement exercises. It is located at 
Waterbury Centre, within twenty minutes’ 
drive of the Central Vermont railway. It 
is removed from the distractions of com- 
mercial villages, there is not « haunt of 
vice in its neighborhood, and it is em- 
bosomed in natural scenery of unsur- 
passed grandeur. Mount Mansfield tow- 
ers in the rear of the seminary buildings; 
Camel’s Hump looms up before them; all 
the picturesque spurs of the Green Moun- 
tains through three counties stand out in 
bold relief, half encircling the institution. 

Instructors and students live in the 
same house, sit at the same table, and 
mingle in friendly intercourse. I was 
much attracted by the students, unusually 
mature young men and women, with in- 
telligent faces, and vigorous, well-devel- 
oped figures. Some were going to Vassar, 
some to Cornell, some to the Normal 
School, some to the School of Technology. 

I was especially interested in the Col- 
lege Bank, organized and managed like a 
National Bank, where each student depos- 
its money, draws checks, discounts notes 
and acceptances, passes in business paper 
for collection, and performs all other busi- 
ness transacted with banks. Each mem- 
ber of the senior class takes his turn as 
general and assistant bookkeeper, discount 
and collection clerk, first and second teller 
and cashier. 

A wholesale store is located near the 
bank, where students pass through all the 
transactions of actual business, buying, 
selling, giving notes, checks, drafts, in- 
voices, etc., using and becoming familiar 
with all kinds of business paper. These 
advantages are open to women, as well as 
men students—a most necessary arrange- 
ment in these days of woman’s advance- 
ment. 

To students with large ambitions but 
slender resources, Green Mountain Semi- 
nary must prove a great desideratum, its 
terms for board and tuition are so phenom- 
enally small. What these are can be 
learned from the Executive Principal of the 
institution, Miss Elizabeth Colley, A. M., 
a woman with large experience as a teach- 
er and a business manager. I observed 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL lying on her table, 
every number giving proof of having been 
extensively read—a good sign always. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

Melrose, Mass. 





MEN AND WOMEN UNLIKE, 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In my article ‘‘A Plea for Petticoats,” 
the phrase ‘unlike in all things else,” 
should be ‘‘unlike in many things.” 
Many points of similarity between the 
sexes exist, also differences which make 
the sexes greatly unlike. ‘‘Male and 
female created He them.” Why not all 
male, if men and women were meant to 
be one and the same thing? Why was 
Eve called forth, except to round out 
Adam,—not as a copy, butas an essential 
part of the grand whole, supplying what 
Adam lacked. That is why woman is 
needed in politics, to fill the voids, to do 
what man fails todo. I do not see how 
our unlikeness to our brothers can be an 
argument for political disfranchisement. 
Although different, we are both intellect- 
ual human beings, having the same needs 
largely, living under the same govern- 
ment, and entitled to all the protection it 
can bestow. Mrs. Whitehead wishes me 
to ponder upon the points of similarity 
in men and women—brains to think, eyes 
to see, ears to hear, nose to smell, mouth 
to eat and talk, lungs to breathe, digestive 
and circulatory apparatus, hands and 
arms to work, feet and legs to walk. Cer- 
tainly; all these the cow has in common 
with the horse and with us, yet it does not 
follow that a cow is a horse or ought to 
wear a harness and do a horse’s work. 
Much less would we class animals along- 
side of man because of numerous points 
of resemblance. Mrs. Whitehead says: 

‘*With all this similarity in view, Ishould 
not think of arguing that because there 
are differences in man and woman they 
must have different air to breathe, differ- 
ent food to eat, different water to drink, 
etc. But any of these would not seem 
wmore unreasonable to me than the present 
differences in the attire of the sexes.” 

Such an argument appears to me unrea- 
sonable. Water, food and air are all God- 
given, and absolutely necessary to the ex- 
istence of male and female in mankind 
and in the animal kingdom, too. Man is 
powerless to produce substitutes. But 
dress is of man’s devising—a thing to be 
varied at will or discarded altogether at 
the option of the wearer. Yet life will go 
on. The same stylé may or may not be 
equally good and desirable for either sex. 
I would be generous and let each woman 
be a law to herself, consulting her con- 
science and individual fancy. I care not 








to ape the male portion of humanity, fear- 
ing lest I deserve the accusation of “will- 
ingness to be absorbed by man,” even to 
losing my own individual taste and iden- 
tity. I fear the little ones could scarcely 
distinguish between papa and mamma. I 
believe woman will show that she can in- 
vent or evolve a costume which shall at 
least have the merit of originality, com- 
bining healthfulness, comfort and beauty. 
Isee no argument for or against uni- 
formity in dress between the sexes because 
of likenesses.or unlikenesses. But I still 
retain the womanly feeling that there is a 
distinctive difference between man and 
woman. I wish to have it known by my 
dress. Moreover, 1 do not believe that 
man holds a close monopoly of all that is 
good and desirable in the kingdom of 
dress. ALICE M. SOUTHWICK. 
—— oo 


WHO ARE AND WHO ARE NOT VOTERS. 








VOTERS. 
Americans, Thieves, 
Englishmen, Gamblers. 
Germans, Horse-jockeys, 
Irishmen, Pot-house politicians, 
Frenchmen, Saloon-keepers, 
Negroes, Drunkards. 
Beggars’, Scalawags. 


NOT VOTERS. 
The only people in this great, free, en- 
lightened country who are disfranchised, 
are: 


Chinamen, Indians, 
Criminals, Jefferson Davis, 
Lunatics. Women. 


In Massachusetts, men also who cannot 
read and write, andin Rhode Island, men 
of foreign birth who do not own one hun- 
dred and thirty-four dollars’ worth of real 
estate are excluded. 








We are fortunate in advertising ‘‘ just the 
place” of places for each individual taste in the 
selection of vacation pleasure, comfort, rest and 
change. The “Island Home Hotel,” on Lake 
Winnipiseogee, gives every advantage of the 
mountains in their massive grandeur and peace, 
with the exquisite beauty and restful atmosphere 
of the lake and shores. And the hotel has every 
facility for bathing, boating, and fishing, and is 
managed in the most enjoyable fashion. 

Then to the other extreme of ocean scenery 
and sea-girt life we turn to Monhegan Isle, with 
its marvellous qualities of health, its historic 
lore, its romantic situation, and the quaint vil- 
lage and repose therein. The artistic values in 
marine sketches, with plenty of deep-sea fishing 
and boating are always there. 

To “Willow Brook Farm” we go for all the 
peace and sweetness of country life, with the sur- 
rounding sense of the eternal hills, the sunshine 
of the fields, and the shadows of the forest. The 
house has all the excellences of table, rooms, and 
other home comforts and necessities, while the 
pre the hammock or the piazza awaits the 
will of the sojourner. 

The “Pigeon Cove House,’’ by the ocean, is 
another retreat to which we have referred, and 
still advise that, for the satisfactory country and 
coast combination in scenery, and the needful, 
happy adjuncts of entertainment and employ- 
ment of “good in everything,” this house has 
the possession, and ought to satisfy the most 
fastidious. 

The “Hotel Atalanta,” at Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, furnishes a different ocean outlook from 
that of Monhegan Isle or Pigeon Cove. The 
beautiful Sunset Lake, with the pine-crowned 
Jersey Highlands, and the broad view of the 
ocean, is very enticing, and the house has a fine 
reputation for management, and sea- bathing 
facilities. 





We wish to call attention to Mrs. L. E. Brooks’ 
Hack, Livery, Feed, and Boarding Stable, at 
Concord, Mass. Every one will be glad to know 
that in attending the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy, conyeyances will be found at the depot. 
Mrs. Brooks will furnish barges for parties, and 
carriages for funerals and weddings at short 
notice. The best attention paid to horse-boarders. 





THE contemplated sale of the famous Pigeon 
Cove House is an important item of news in the 
history of summer hotels. Under the able man- 
agement of Mrs. Robinson, for twenty-two years, 
the house has established a reputation most ex- 
cellent and enviable. The purchaser will have 
all this fine repute “thrown in.” The present 
Pigeon Cove House. was erected upon the site of 
the former house, and was built with particular 
regard to the wants of summer tourists. It has 
all modern improvements, including perfect ven- 
tilation; has liberal accommodation for guests, 
and ample play-grounds for children, shades, 
swings, etc.; the facilities for bathing, boating 
and fishing are unsurpassed; it has billiard-table 
appointments, a telephone and telegraph office in 
the house, and excellent stable accommodations ; 
in fact, itis perfectly appointed inevery way. It 
has a = situation, well elevated, and with 
perfect drainage, is located at the extreme point 
of the Cape, overlooking the bay, and from its 
verandas, sweeping far out to sea, and along the 
shore, presents one of the most magnificent views 
possible. We direct attention to the advertise- 
ment. A visit there at the present time will tes- 
tify that the beauty and comfort to be found at 
this point of the rock-bound coast has never been 
exaggerated. 





Tue bathing suits offered by Messrs. Freeman 
& Gray, 124 Tremont Street, are not equalled by 
any ents of this description to be found in 
the city. This well-known makes a special- 
ty of bathing suits, caps and shoes, for ies, 
gentlemen, misses and boys, and they keep con- 
stantly on hand a large and varied assortment of 
such costumes, as well as flannel shirts for 
yachting, boating and the mountains. Just take 
a look! 


CLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


‘31 Temple Place, 


Has received a new importation of the 
favorite BELGE GLOVES. 











Gert rid of that tired feeling as quick as possi- 
ble. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilia which gives 
strength, a good appetite, and health. 


—— 


EQUALITY OF SEX. 


The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 
PHNN 


Mutual Life Ins. Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 








ASSETS .....+.+00++e0000++++ $12,000,000 
LIABILITIES.... 10,000,000 
SURPLUS .......0-e+see00+++ 2,000,000 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 
will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. ' 


COMPETENT 


Female MEDICAL Examiners 


are employed to examine applicants. 


Professional Women 


and all others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 

ge 


6 or Endowment Insurance 


in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 


Incontestable and Non-forfeitable. 





For rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 


General Managers 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


15 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARYand CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID SYsTEM,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 





Granger Place School, 


Canandaigua, N. Y., 


For Girls, with full academic and collegiate de* 
partments. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Political Science taught with a special view to wom- 
an’s position in the nation. Ten instructors. Thirty- 
five pupils in family. Individual care and training. 
Location unrivalled. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 





Green Mountain Seminary, 
Waterbury Centre, Vt. 


For both sexes, with College Preparatory, Class- 
ical, English and Commercial courses of study. Ex- 
cellent advantages in Music, Elocution, Drawing 
and Painting. Seven associate instructors. Loca- 
tion healthy, in the midst of surpassingly beautiful 
mountain soenetT- Expenses moderate. Three 
terms a year. Fallterm begins Aug. 30, 1887. 


ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M., Principal. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Bathing Suits. 


Bathing Suits Caps and Shoes for 
ies, Gents, Misses, and Boys, in great 
variety, at low prices. 


Gents BATHING Suits, 


50c., T5c., $1.00 and upwards. 


Flannel Shirts for Yachting, Boating 
and the Mountains. 


FREEMAN & CRAY 


134 Tremont Street, 
Opp. Park 8t. Church. 





L. E. BROOKS, 
Hack, Livery, Feed aud Boarding Stable, 


Hacks Furnished for Weddings, Funerals &c. 
AND BARGES FOR PARTIES. 

Cor, Middle and Thoreau Sts. CONCORD, Mass. 

Order boxes at Post Office and Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Woman Ay 4-3 the fi oa . An eight- 
page . 60 cents a A 
THE WO 8 STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





HOTEL ATALANTA, 


Asbury Park, N. J, 


The Atslenta le one of Go best og P and 
most pleasantly situated houses on ew 
<aPet, We a0 Uatatenenates view of aioe 
of the famous Sunset backed by the pine- 
pny ty mh sy" Lawn Tex and Cro- 

sea-bathing facilities. Vv arrange- 
| it made for comfort Raven 


Mrs. D. or AM & Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, A oe J 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL, 


LONG ISLAND, 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. 


Situated un the highest part of 
Long Island, 250 feet above the level of the lake. Th 


e 
Island Home Hotel is one of the most delightful sum- 
mer resorts of America. 


Terms, $7 to $10 per week. 


Address F. B. De BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at Island Home 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. 


Also of Cleveland House, St. Augustine, Florida. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE, 


For health and true rest no finer place on the 
Maine coast than this historic and romantic island, 
rising one hundred and fifty feet from the sea and 
situated twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent 
Ocean scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, beta 5 
and an excellent table. Board, $5.50 to i r week, 
according to rooms. Refer to Messrs. Ackerman 
and Houghton, with Palmer, Bachelder & Co.; Jos. 
Lincoln, 95 Court Street; Mrs.’S. C. Vogl, Woman’s 
Journal. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 











OXFORD, MAINE. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM. 


Delightful Summer Home at moderate prices. La 
healthful location; perfect drainage; pure, runnin 
spring water. For rest or coornernes most hearti- 
ly commended by Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, Portland, 

aine. Excellent table; delicious fruits and vege- 
tables, milk, cream, eags, etc. Refer to Mrs. 8. C. 
Vogl, Woman’s Journai. 


Mrs. EM VAN BRUNT'S 
Dress Reform 


Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 


fi] Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N. Y, City. 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
C. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense” 









Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 


Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Baudages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- o 
rial; “Corsets for 
Sp eee riennes,” W 
“Corselettes for 
Sea-shore Bathers.”’ q 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the a 
** Tilustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 


THE NEW EXPONENT 


OF THE 


PRAGTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing, con- 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
NESS ILLER, and 
 eyeryir7 monthly by 

he Gallison and Hob- 
ron Co., 696-698 Broad- 
way, New York. 












Single copies 15 cts. 


LOW COST HOUSES 


AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. 


30 cuts with specifications, estimates, and full descrip- 
tion of desirable modern houses, from 4 rooms up, 
costing from $400 to $5,000, profusely illustrating every 
detail and many original ideas in regard to decorating. 
Homes adapt 0 all climates and all classes of people. 
The latest, best, and only cheap work of the kind pub- 
lished in the world. Sent by mail, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. Stamps taken. Address 


BROOKLYN BUILDING ASSOCIATION, BROOKLYN, W. Y. 


RIGHARDSON. 


Among a host of competitors, many of which are 
excellent Instruction Books, 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte, 


still serenely occupies the position of the “winning 
yacht” in the race for popularity. 

Its sale has been tremendous. Edition follows 
edition in rapid succession, and it will not be long 
before it will be safe to announce 


A HALF MILLION COPIES 


as the total number printed and sold. 


“RICHARDSON” is a very correct book. For 
a long time no error in a phrase or note has been re- 




















Mailed for the Price, $3.00. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





Sunday =—s 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy. 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious, 

One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never beep 
thought of as Sunday school books a 
all; but they are getting into use be. 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 


We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 


By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘‘Pansy’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 


And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popn- 
larity. 

For example: The ‘“‘Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 


American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 


We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $70 
Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5 
Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 6,0 
Library No. 9, fifty books, net 5.0 
Tibrary No, 10, twelve books, net 5.0 
Library No. ll, twenty books, net 10.0 
Library No. 12, twenty books, net 5.0 


Send for the primer—sent free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 


382 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston 


AMERICAN GUIDE - BOOKS. 


All Newly Revised in 1887. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, Green Moun- 
tains, Lake Champlain, Moosehead Lake, Mt. 
Desert, Nantucket, Cape Cod, the Connecti- 
cut Valley, etc. 





“The best, most thoroughly systematic and useful 
guide-books yet prepared in this country.”— The Jn- 
dependent. 


“Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not only® 
good thing for a travelling-satchel, but deserves 4 
place in the library.”—Outing. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline, Nova Scotia, Labra- 
dor, Bras d'Or Lakes, Cape Breton, New- 
foundland, Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island, Grand Manan, Montreal, 
The Saguenay. 


“Whoever wishes to visit the famous Bras 4’0r, 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or other 
resorts of this picturesque and historic region — the 
land of perpetual coolness and quaintness—will 
this book invaluable.”"—New York Graphic. 


“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really immens’ 
This richly stored book.”—Literary World. 


“Every one going to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
or Quebec, should buy Ticknor’s excellent ‘Maritime 
Provinces,’ a rich treasury of everything the tourist 
wants to know about those delightful countries.— 
Gazette. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


North Conway’s Meadows, Fryeburg’s lo 
lands, Jackson’s Glens, Mount Washingto®, 
Bethlehem, Jefferson, Lancaster, Littleto®, 
Ossipee, and Asquam, Franconia’s Marvels 
Pemigewusset Valley, etc. 

“The best book ever made for a similar purpose: bs 
covers the ground so completely that, as 4 uur pe 
economy, no visitor to the White Mountains 
without it.”"—Magazine of American History. 


“Equal to the best foreign guide-books, and super” 
tively intelligent accounts of whateyer is worth of 
ing and seeing in the countries they cover. 
exquisitely rich and fine volumes serve also a8 please 
reminders of days spent in rational enjoyment 
travel with one of these guide-books is a liberal edu” 
tion.”—The Beacon. 


Highly commended by the London “ Times,” thé — 
Internationale” (of Florence), the * Bulletin of thé 
ian Alpine Ciub” (of Turin), etc., etc., etc. 


Contains the New (1887) Map, in which (among Om 
things) appears the results of the labors of the 
lachian Mountain Club. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price ($1.50 each) 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston: 
©. H. SIMONDS & Co., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BO™™ 
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